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Art. 1—The Doctrine of Atonement and Sacrifice, evinced from the 
Scriptures, and confirmed from the Sacraments: Errors considered ; 
and Difficulties of Theists and Infidels removed. By Joun Wuittey, 
D.D.,T.C.D. London: Duncan. 1836: 8vo. Pp. viii. 392. 


In the doctrine of the Atonement two distinct considerations are 
involved : the expiation of sin by the blood of Christ, and the sanctifi- 
cation of the soul as the necessary passport to the benefits of his passion. 
It is a very inadequate view of this important article, either to assume 
the sacrifice of the death of Christ as all-sufficient to secure salvation 
without any exertion on the part of man, or to place the standard 
of human righteousness in competition with the meritoriousness of the 
Redeemer. Nor is it enough to consider it as merely intended to 
reconcile man to God, by “cleansing him from all sin,” and overcoming 
the corrupt principle within him by the sanctifying influence of the 
Spirit. The reconciliation of God to man, by satisfying the demands 
of offended justice, is no less an object of the great scheme of redemption ; 
and deliverance from the punishment, as well as the overthrow of the 
power, of sin, is equally included in the doctrine of “ Christ crucified.” 

The value and the efficacy of our Lord’s atonement can indeed 
scarcely be appreciated apart from the consideration of the extire fabric 
of christian faith and christian duty combined. It comprehends the 
shadow of the old and the substance of the new covenant; and, has 
given rise to a variety of speculations on the nature and the power of sin, 
the origin and intent of propitiatory sacrifice, justification by faith, the 
effect of grace, and other kindred topics; to which the candid inquirer 
after truth, and the cavilling infidel, have respectively borne their part. 
Many, nay most, of these matters have been discussed by Dr, Whitley, 
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with considerable learning, and just argument; and we are at a loss to 
account for the inconsistency with which the most correct and scriptural 
investigations are made to bear upon a very unsatisfactory and imperfect 
view of the great doctrine which he has undertaken to elucidate. After 
some severe observations on the manner in which the subject has been 
handled by preceding writers, the Doctor opens his treatise with the 
following outline of the case :— 

_ Atonement, it is obvious, supposes two parties who are disunited and at 
variance with each other; it implies offence and separation between them— 
between God and us: hence it involves our sin and fall, our corruption and 
degeneracy. That God is justly displeased with us, provoked by our sins and 
wickedness, is a primary truth, a fundamental verity, known and felt by all 
men: it is the sentiment of nature, the voice of reason; it is the dictate of 
conscience, the testimony of experience ; above all,it is the word of inspiration— 
the truth of God. Hence, a ransom was to be found; propitiation was to be 
made; satisfaction was to be obtained. The dignity of the Legislator, tbe 
honour of his laws, the justice of his rule and government, the truth of his word 
and character, required it: there was, in these respects, an entire, an absolute 
necessity for it. Writers have here, indeed, successfully and triumphantly 
evinced,—from the sacrifice of Abel at first, from all that have succeeded it 
afterwards, from the heathens and from the Jews, from the barbarous rites of 
Idolators, and the sacred offerings and worship of the people of God, from 
reason and from Scripture,—the vicarious import and propitiatory nature of 
sacrifice in general; and thence of the one true and grand sacrifice of the 
Redeemer in particular; “ that it was expedient that one man should die for 
the people, that the whole nation perish not; and not for that nation only, but 
hat he should gather together in one the children of God that were scattered 
broad.” Hereby the holy law of God was fulfilled ; justice was satisfied; the 
curse was endured; the ransom paid; the sentence cancelled ; the pardon 
bought; and the spotless purity, the righteous government, and sovereign 
majesty of the “Almighty Creator and Ruler of the world for ever confirmed 
and established.—Pp. 4, 5. 

This is all very well as far as it goes; and the author betakes himself, 
after producing a few illustrations from his historical analogy, to refute 
the infidel objectioa, that God might have vindicated his justice, and 
saved the world, without the sacrifice of his Son. It would here 
be superfluous to advert to the argument with which Bishop Butler, in 
his fifth chapter, meets this objection; but we may remark, that it is 
infinitely more effective than that which Dr, Whitley substitutes in 
its place. He observes, that the cavil is to be overthrown by remembering 
that the enmity between God and man is much greater on the part of 
man than of God; and, though he admits that the expiations of 
the Hebrew ritual were intended to reconcile both God to man, and 
man to God, yet he plainly undervalues, if he does not altogether reject, 
the former purpose, as an object of the atonement of Christ. Hence it 
is that he speaks of the learned and elaborate treatises of Grotius, 
Stillingfleet, Balguy, and Outram, as “ failures ;” and regards the 
volumes of Archbishop Magee as almost equally defective. In the 
chapter especially dedicated to the consideration of the term “ Recon- 
ciliation,’ the contracted nature of his views are abundantly manifest. 
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When it is stated that Christ died to reconcile the Father to us, we are to 
understand and to explain itin a peculiar and qualified sense; for he, too, loved 
the world, loved sinners, and gave his Son for them ; it respects him, therefore, 
in his pablic authority, in his official, or political capacity of legislator and 
governor of the world, whose laws were to be enforced, and whose justice was 
to be asserted and maintained, by the sacrifice and death of his Son. Not that 
any one person of the ever blessed and undivided Triunity is one whit more 
compassionate and gracious to us than another. Our salvation being the joint 
plan, the united work, the common gift and benefit of the three persons of the 
Godhead ; perfectly agreeing and mutually cooperating to seek and to save that 
which was lost, to rescue corrupt and degenerate man from sin and ruin. God 
the Father is therefore called our Saviour, as well as God the Son, our Lord 
Jesus Christ. And *“ God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him might not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” He has, therefore, reconciled the Father to us, by satisfying his justice, 
evincing his holiness; not by reconciling him to our sins, to our corrupt and 
sinful nature, as itis in us; but to our nature as it is in Christ, to our common 
humanity, freed from all corruption, and victorious over all temptation ; exalted 
and enthroned at the right hand of God, whereby our common flesh, our human 
nature is,in his person, not only absolved from all stain and spot of sin, all 
imputation of blame and guilt, but is elevated to the throne of heaven, made 
King and Judge of the world, the fountain of grace and influence, to turn us 
from evil to good, from the power of Satan to God, to redeem us from ail 
iniquity, and to purify us to himself a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works.— Pp. 268, 289. 

Nor can the Father of angels and of men be ever reconciled to sinners, unless 
by giving them grace to repent, and power to abhor and to forsake their sins. 
In this way he ever waiteth to be gracious ; he is most ready to be at peace 
with us, most desirous to be reconciled to us, more willing to hear than we to 
pray, and gives more than we either desire or deserve: he is ever inviting and 
beseeching us to return and to be saved ; to cease to do evil, to learn to do 
well ; to repent, and to return to God; and when, through his love attracting us, 
his grace assisting, and his Spirit directing and guiding us, we draw nigh to him, 
he draws nigh to us, and has mercy and pity upon us; not by consenting to 
our faults, and approving our iniquities, but by inspiring us with aversion to 
them, and by giving us power and dominion over them ; by inclining us to hate 
and to forsake them ; by redeeming us from all iniquity, and purifying us unto 
himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works. Our blessed Lord, indeed, 
whilst on earth, was blasphemed and reviled as the friend of publicans and 
of sinners; but he associated with them, not because he loved their vices, and 
was indulgent to their faults aud crimes, but because he hated and abhorred 
them ; because he was the friend of sinners, to admonish them ; their physician, 
to heal them; to overcome their pride by his humility, their malice by his 
kindness, their sins by his holiness. The change is not in God, but in ourselves ; 
who, being far off from him by perversity and disobedience, must be brought 
nigh by penitence and prayer, by wisdom and by grace.—Pp. 291, 292. 


According to the opinion here delivered, it can only be inferred that 
we are not justified freely, and accepted into God’s favour by virtue of 
the meritorious sacrifice of the death of Christ; but, the dominion of 
sin being cancelled, and a moral miracle worked upon our nature by the 
infusion, as it were, of a principle of righteousness, we are thereby 
entitled to the favour of the Almighty. In fact, the vicarious nature of 
the Atonement, regarded as a propiliation for the actual sins of men, is 
entirely overlooked ; the necessity of justification by faith, under-stated ; 
and the entire benefits of Christ’s death and passion are limited to the 
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sanctifying influence which he exerts upon the hearts of men. The 
descent of the Holy Ghost to supply the presence of Christ on earth, 
seems to be considered as the main object of his going to the Father. 
As to the hypothesis which has been sometimes maintained, to which 
Dr. Whitley alludes in the foregoing extract, and which he elsewhere 
more particularly opposes, that the love of the Father towards mankind 
was less than that of the Son, it is suflicient to observe that Archbishop 
Magee has been no less explicit in its refutation. 

In order more fully to expose the erroneous estimate which we 
conceive Dr. Whitley to have taken of the importance and value of the 
Atonement, it will be well perhaps to subjoin another extract, im which 
his sentiments are yet more plainly developed. Towards the elose of 
the work, as well as in the other parts of it, he adverts to the Mahometan 
objections to Christianity, on the ground of vicarious atonement; and, 
looking to the fall of this religion as identical with the triumph of the 
gospel, he thus continues :— 


Can any clearer proof be imagined of our absolute want of a Saviour, any 
stronger evidence be afforded of the all-importance of his atonement and 
sacrifice, than the utter failure of every other plan and means of stopping the 
tide of human corruption, and preventing the overflow of the. most gross 
idolatry, the most appalling iniquity and criminality, from deluging and 
destroying the world? Or any stronger attestation of the grace and virtue of 
Christ, of the value and the efficacy of his death and passion, be given, than 
its happy fruits, its signal and glorious effects? the conquests it has: gained over 
self and sin; the triumphs it has won over the vices and crimes, over the 
appetites and passions, over the ignorance and the prejudices of mankind ? 
As these spiritual victories, these moral miracles—miracles of truth and virtue— 
contributed chiefly to overthrow the pride of philosophy, the blindness of 
idolatry, and the Gacdidedeanen of folly and sensuality in the heathen world ; 
so these it is that must now be called in to overthrow the pride and self-sufh- 
ciency of infidelity at home, and the delusion and fanaticism of Mahometanism 
abroad. The internal divisions and bitter strife, together with the impure and 
vicious lives of professed Christians, having first stopped the progress and 
prevented the growth and spread of religion in the world; it is obvious that it 
must always be advanced or retarded by the like means, and in the like way : 
that it must prosper by our mutual charity and good will, by our hely lives and 

‘ood works, or fail and decline by our discord and animosity, our felly and 
iniquity. To assist the indigent, relieve the oppressed, instruct the ignorant, 
reform the vicious, convert the sinner from the error of his ways, is the surest 
and best means of expelling doubt and incredulity, of defending the faith, and 
maintaining the cause and the truth of Christ in the world: it is the triumph of 
our religion, and the destruction of theism and apostacy : it lies level to all 
conditions, and to all ranks and capacities: it can neither be mistaken nor 
confuted, neither denied nor evaded : it speaks equally to our understanding 
and our feelings ; addresses itself at once to our minds and our hearts; the eyes 
behold it, the hands handle it, all the senses perceive it. Who can doubt the 
skill of that physician whose patients are always restored to health; the efficacy 
of that medicine which never fails tocure? Who can question the power and 
grace of Christ, or deny the truth and virtue of the atonement, when they 
witness the great, the mighty works it does, the moral miracles it works; the 
wandering reclaimed, the proud humbled, the passionate calmed, the-wicked 
reformed, the sinner saved !—Pp. 386 —338, 
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In this concluding summary of the Doctor’s opinion,—and he proceeds 
in the ‘same strains to the end of the volume,—there is not the most 
distant allusion to the sacrifice of Christ, considered as an atonement 
for the actual sins of men; not one word of that justifying faith, which 
is ‘the power of God unto salvation unto every one that believeth.” 
The work indeed seems to be, in the main, a modified revival of those 
errors, against which the work of Magee was principally directed. 
Upon several occasions Dr. Whitley speaks with great severity of the 
writers who have preceded him in the investigation of the subject; and 
not only characterises their views as defective, but as written rather for 
disputation than instruction, and founded upon the “ forms and obser- 
vances of the law, rather than the ordinances and declarations of the 
gospel.” We confess that, with such treatises as those of Abp. Magee 
and. Mr. Jerram before our eyes, we are not a little surprised at such a 
sweeping condemnation ; and we are not yet prepared to abandon their 
full and adequate conception of this important doctrine, in favour 
of the partial and insufficient scheme of their opponent. 

At the same time we are willing to admit, as indeed we have already 
intimated, that there is a vast mass of valuable matter in the Doctor's 
treatise. We could readily select a variety of passages, in which sound 
scriptural criticism, orthodox views of doctrine, and depth of research 
into the nature and design of the Mosaic institutions, are brought 
to bear with combined force upon an argument well maintained, 
at least, if not satisfactorily established. Our object, however, is to 
guard the student against error; and, having directed his attention to 
the grand error in the theory under review, we leave him to search for 
himself those treasures which he will find thickly scattered throughout 
the work. 


—_—p—— 


Axv. II.—Tracts for the Times. By Members of the University of 
Oxford. Vol. I., for 1833-4. ( Tracts 46, Records of the Church, 
XVIII.) Vol. IL, for 1834-5. ( Tracts 70, Records of the Church, 
XXV.*) London: Rivingtons. 1834—1836. 


We are of opinion that these Tracts are likely to exercise a very 
powerful influence on the Clergy, and, through them, on the. other 
members of the Church. Although this effort at the revival-of certain 
doctrines of former times, which, owing to a variety of circumstances, 
had partially sunk into oblivion, is but of recent date; and there are, 
perhaps, numerous parts of the kingdom where the existence of these 
Tracts is hardly known, even to the Clergy themselves, yet, we 





© These Tracts are continued in Monthly Numbers, at the price of Twopence per 
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believe they have already had a very extensive influence; and we 
doubt not, as they become better known and circulated, that influence 
will increase and spread: and if the effect of our now bringing them 
under the notice of our readers tends to make them known in any 
quarter where they had hitherto not penetrated, or to make them 
better appreciated where any prejudice, or other cause, had operated 
against them, we shall rejoice at being instrumental in that good work. 

These, unlike most other Tracts, are not intended for the unlearned ; 
but are, in reality, addressed to the Clergy; they, in some respects, 
profess no less an object than that of instructing those whose office it 
is to instruct others ;—a difficult task, but one which, we think, they 
have well performed. Not that all these Tracts are specially addressed 
to the Clergy; but yet, such is evidently their character and design. 
And their appearance in the present day is to be hailed as a good 
omen; it is a proof that the foolish udtra-liberalism which prevailed so 
much during the last generation—and which shrunk from bringing forward 
the claims of our own Church, lest they should shock the sensitive 
feelings of Papists and Dissenters with the name of schism, which is 
branded on the brow of both alike, is rapidly passing away; it is a 
proof that truth is no longer to be sacrificed, or indifference to be dis- 
guised, under a pretence of charity; it is a proof that the Church of 
England has not for ever abandoned her high claims to the character of 
a true branch of the one holy, apostolic, and catholic Church, diffused 
throughout the world; or suffered herself to be brought down tu the 
level of a merely voluntary association, and contented herself with 
being only one out of a vast and heterogeneous mass of conflicting seets. 
What is the notion of a Church among Dissenters? 4 merely voluntary 
association, the duty of joining with which, or separation from which, is 
a matter of very slight obligation. Such is not the doctrine of the 
Holy Scriptures; and, if the Church of England has hitherto, too 
mueb shrunk from pressing forward her high claims to the homage of 
the people, as if she feared to do so, or had misgivings on the point, let 
us trust that she will henceforth rouse herself “ to the height of this 
great argument,” and fearlessly, yet with all charity and tenderness to 
those who are “of the contrary part,” lift up the banner of primitive 
truth in the midst of the Romanism, Dissent, and Infidelity, with which 
she is surrounded. An opposite course has been, alas! too long tried, 
and the lamentable effects have become too palpable to be overlooked, 
Notwithstanding the boasted progress of Dissent, we are persuaded 
Dissent is in any situation rather than in one of success or increase. 
But is this the case with the Romish schism? Alas! its rapid and sur- 
prising increase, since the commencement of the present century, is too 
notorious to be gainsayed. In arresting that progress, Dissent has shown 
itself utterly powerless; and, if the Church has not hitherto been as 
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successful as her former history would have led us to anticipate, the 
cause is, we fear, to be found in her abandoning to Romanism that very 
ground which she ought to occupy,—of primitive truth, of order, and of 
apostolical authority. Let her lift up this banner yet once again, “ as 
in the days of old, and as in former years ;” let her go on as she has 
now begun, and she will see written upon it, in characters of living 
glory and brightness, the words with which Constantine and his chris- 
tian soldiers were emboldened to stand against the embattled hosts of 
paganism,—words emblazoned on the flaming cross of glory displayed 
in the open firmament of heaven—‘‘ Jn this conquer.” While, however, 
we hail these publications as almost forming a new era in the Church— 
an era of the revival and renovation of the principles of her earlier and 
better days—loud are the outcries raised among the enemies of the 
Establishment at their appearance. We do not remember any publi- 
cations, which, in modern times, have drawn more notice from the 
Dissenters. This, at present, we believe, has chiefly shown itself in 
abuse and ridicule ; we have not heard of any very serious efforts at 
counter-reasoning and argumentation. These, however, are early days, 
and we expect the cruel sport of seeing more than one of the 
giants of “the Dissenting interest” breaking his battering engines, and 
himself into the bargain, into a thousand fragments, against this solid 
fortress of primitive truth. As for the Romanists, they will, probably, 
with greater prudence, abstain from a controversy in which every step 
they take can only show and prove the opposition of their own church 
to the characters of primitive truth, of catholicity, and of apostolical 
authority,—claims on which they so loudly talk; and their position, 
with regard to the universal Church every where, and the Established 
Church in this country especially, to be that of schismatics and wilful 
separatists. One effort, however, we have already heard of; but it is 
a joke so “ stale, flat, and unprofitable,” that we hardly know whether 
to treat it with more ridicule or contempt. Some one, we believe a 
Dissenter, thinking himself, no doubt, supereminently gifted with wit, 
has published a Letter in the name of His Holiness the Pope, con- 
gratulating the Oxford gentlemen, who are the writers of these Tracts, 
on their hopeful approach to a reconciliation with Romanism. Now, 
on this matter we would only say, that we sometimes suspect men make 
‘ridicule the test of truth,” when they have no other test to appeal to ; 
and this we shrewdly suspect to have been the case with this pre- 
eminently ridiculous author. 

What we have said, will sufficiently show our high estimation of these 
important publications ; not, however, that we could bestow on them 
indiscriminate approbation ; we owe it to the sacred cause which we 
have at heart in common with the writers of these Tracts, candidly and 
fearlessly to point out any thing which seems to us erroneous, or likely 
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to diminish the authority and usefulness of their labours. And, keeping 
these objects in our view, we shall not shrink from what appears to us 


the plain paths of duty, however highly we rate the general authority 
of the writers. 

In a series of publications, by different authors, it is to be expected 
that there will be great difference in the degrees of excellency with 
which they are severally executed ; and this is the case with these 
Tracts. Generally excellent, and evincing the deepest knowledge of 
christian antiquity, and the most acute powers of reasoning, we confess 
them to be; but we nevertheless occasionally meet with matter which 
we fear must be pronounced an exception to this excellency ; and there 
are perhaps one or two whole tracts, which we had much rather have 
not found in this collection. But we fear we are detaining our readers 
too long from hearing the design of these Tracts as stated in the 
advertisements to the respective volumes. This design is so clearly 
set forth in the advertisement to the first volume, that we here present 
it to our readers without curtailment. 


The following Tracts were published with the object of contributing some- 
thing towards the practical revival of doctrines which, although held by the 
great divines of our Church, at present have become obsolete with the majority 
of her members, and are withdrawn from public view even by the more learned 
and orthodox few who still adhere to them. The Apostolic succession, the Holy 
Catholic Church, were principles of action in the minds of our predecessors of 
the seventeenth century; but, in proportion as the maintenance of the Church 
has been secured by law, her ministers have been under the temptation of leaning 
on an arm of flesh instead of her own divinely-provided discipline,—a temptation 
increased by political events and arrangements which need not here be more 
than alluded to. A lamentable increase of sectarianism has followed; being 
occasioned (in addition to other more obvious Causes,) first, by the cold aspect 
which the new Church doctrines have presented to the religious sensibilities of 
the mind; next, to their meagreness in suggesting motives to restrain it from 
seeking out a more influential discipline. Doubtless obedience to the law of the 
land, and the careful maintenance of “ decency and order” (the topics in usage 
among us.) are plain duties of the Gospel, and a reasonable ground for keeping 
in communion with the Established Church; yet, if Providence has graciously 
provided for our weakness more interesting and constraining motives, it is a sin 
thanklessly to neglect them ; just as it would be a mistake to rest the duties of 
temperance or justice on the mere law of natural religion, when they are mer- 
cifully sanctioned in the Gospel by the more winning authority of our Saviour 
Christ. Experience has shown the inefficacy of the mere injunctions of Church 
order, however scripturally enforced, in restraining from schism the awakened 
and anxious sinner; who goes toa dissenting preacher ** because (as he expresses 
it) he gets guod from him :” and though he does not stand excused in God's sight 
for yielding to the temptation, surely the ministers of the Church are not 
blameless if, by keeping back the more gracious and consoling truths provided 
for the little ones ot Christ, they indirectly lead him into it. Had he been taught 
as a child, that the Sacraments, not preaching, are the sources of Divine Grace ; 
that the Apostolical ministry had a virtue in it which went out over the whole 
Church, when sought by the prayer of faith; that fellowship with it was a gift 
and privilege, as well as a duty; we could not have had so many wanderers from 
our feld, nor so many cold hearts within it. 

This imstance may suggest many others of the superior influence of an 
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apostolical over a mere secular method of teaching. The awakened mind kuows 
its wants, but cannot provide for them ; and in its hunger will feed upon ashes, 
if it cannot obtain the pure milk of the word. Methodism and Popery are in 
different’ ways the refuge of those whom the Church stints of the gifts of grace ; 
they are the foster-mothers of abandoned children. The neglect of the daily 
service, the desecration of festivals, the Eucharist scantily administered, insub- 
ordination permitted in all ranks of the Church, orders and offices imperfectly 
developed, the want of societies for particular religious objects, and the like 
deficiencies, lead the feverish mind, desirous of a vent to his feelings, and a 
stricter rule of life, to the smaller religious communities, to prayer and bible 
meetings, and ill-advised institutions and societies, on the one hand,—on the 
other, to the solemn and captivating services by which Popery gains its prosel ytes. 
Moreover, the multitude of men cannot teach or guide themselves; and an 
injunction given them to depend on their private judgment, cruel in itself, is 
doubly hurtful, as throwing them on such teachers as speak daringly and promise 
largely, and not only aid but supersede individual exertion. 

These remarks may serve as a clue, for those who care to pursue it, to thé 
views which have led to the publication of the following Tracts. The Church 
of Christ was intended to cope with human nature in all its forms, and surely 
the gifts vouchsafed it are adequate for that gracious purpose. There are zealous 
sonsand servants of her English branch, who see with sorrow that she is defrauded 
of her full usefulness by particular theories and principles of the present age, 
which interfere with the execution of one portion of her commission; and 
while they consider that the revival of this portion of truth is copegiel adapted 
to break up existing parties in the Church, and to form instead a bond of union 
among all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, they believe that nothing 
but these. neglected doctrines, faithfully preached, will repress that extension of 
Popery, for whieb the ever multiplying divisions of the religious world are too 


clearly preparing the way. 


In the advertisement to the second volume, the editors refer to the 
greater attention, which a variety of circumstances have recently forced 
upon Churchmen, to the distinctive principles of the Church of England ; 
but they very justly observe that “ words are imparted before ideas ;” 
hence, say they, “ Many more persons have taken up a profession of 
the main doctrine in question, that, namely, of the One Catholic and 
Apostolic Church, than fully enter into it.” And they very naturally 
go on to caution us against being over-sanguine at the progress already 
made; or discouraged from fresh attempts, by the misconceptions and 
abuses of the doctrines here inculcated, which are sure to happen. 
They conclude by referring to 


the @ priori reluctance in those who believe the apostolical commission, to 
appropriate to it the power of consecrating the Lord’s Supper; as if there were 
some antecedent improbability in God’s gifts being lodged in particular obser- 
vances, and distributed in a particular way ; and as if the strong wish, or moral 
worth, of the individual could create in the outward ceremony a virtue which 
it had’ not received from above. Rationalistic, or (a8 they may be more pro- 
perly called) carnal notions concerning the sacraments, and, on the other hand,’ 
a superstitious apprehension of resting in them, and & slowness to believe the 
ibility of God’s having literally blessed ordinances with invisible power, 
ave, alas! infected a large mass of men in our communion. There are those 
whose “ word will eat as doth a canker;” and it is to be feared, that we buve 
been over-near certain celebrated Protestant teachers, Puritan or Latitadinarian, 
and have suffered in consequence. Hence we have almost embraced the doctrine, 
VOL, XVIII, NO. XI. 40 : 
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that God conveys grace only through the instrumentality of the mental energies, 
that is, through faith, prayer, active spiritual contemplations, or (what is called) 
communion with God, in contradiction to the primitive view, according to which 
the church and her sacraments are the ordained and direct visible means of 
conveying to the soul what is in itself supernatural and unseen. For example, 
would uot most men maintain, on the first view of the subject, that to ad- 
minister the Lord’s Supper to infants, or to the dying and insensible, however 
consistently pious and believing in their past lives, was a superstition? and yet 
both practices have the sanction of primitive usage. And does not this account 
for the prevailing indisposition to admit that baptism conveys regeneration ? 
Indeed, this may even be set down as the essence of sectarian doctrine, (however 
its mischief may be restrained or compensated, in the case of individuals,) to 
consider faith, and not the sacraments, as the instrument of justification and 
other gospel gifts; instead of holding, that the grace of Christ comes to us 
altogether from without, (as from him, so through externals of his ordaining,) 
faith being but the sine gud non, the necessary condition on our parts for duly 
receiving it. 

Tt has been with the view of meeting this cardinal deficiency (as it may be 
termed) in the religion of the day, that the Tract on Baptism, contained in the 
latter half of this volume, has been inserted; which is to be regarded, not as an 
inquiry into one single or isolated doctrine, but as a delineation, and serious 
examination of a modern system of theology, of extensive popularity and great 
speciousness, in its elementary and characteristic principles.—Pp. iv. v. 

These advertisements very clearly show the design and intention of 
these publications. The Rationalistic view maintains that “ God 
conveys grace only through the instrumentality of the mental energies ;” 
the primitive view maintains, that “‘ The Church and her sacraments 
are the ordained and direct visible means of conveying to the soul what 
is in itself supernatural and unseen ;” and upon these questions, and the 
numerous and important inquiries into which they lead us, issue is 
joined in these Tracts, between the adherents of ultra-protestantism, 
which is nothing else but Rationalism, and the humbling doctrines of 
those who adhere to the principles of primitive truth. With a very 
slight variation in the two volumes, the subjects of the tracts are 
arranged under the following heads; viz.—I. Liturgical. II. On 
Ordinances. III. On the Apostolical Succession. IV. On the 
Doctrine of the Church. V. On the History of the Church. VI. Records 
of the Church. 

We have said there are some things here which we could have wished 
altered ; this however is less the case with the second volume, which in 
many respects is far superior to the first. We trust this is a sign of 
improvement, and that, therefore, there is less need of finding fault ; 
and we shall dwell less, in consequence, upon those portions which we 
presume to think objectionable ; nevertheless we cannot entirely pass 
them over. As an instance of what we deem objectionable, we will 
point to Tract No.3. The title of it is, “ Thoughts respectfully 
addressed to the Clergy on Alterations in the Liturgy.” Now we wish on 
the present occasion to abstain from giving any opinion whatever on 
the subject of the expediency or inexpediency of such alteration. We 
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may perbaps even concur with the writer in the inexpediency of such; 
but we must object entirely to the whole tone and spirit of the Tract; 
and especially blame the weakness of the argument on which the writer 
builds this inexpediency. It amounts simply to this, that, if once we begin, 
there is no telling where we should end ; and hence he couples the rash 
and foolish outcry of those who merely innovate for the sake of innova- 
tion, or who wish to render the services more in accordance with 
modern rationalistic opinions, with those who have advocated certain 
alterations on the fixed and well-defined principle of a still nearer 
approximation to primitive antiquity. Hence the rash innovators of the 
present day are, in his eyes, on the same level with some of the greatest 
of our divines, who have expressed a preference for the first book of 
King Edward over our present liturgy, and have wished that the latter 
should be brought back in some respects to the original model. We are 
sorry to say that this undiscriminating spirit, which confounds things 
essentially distinct, runs through some of the Tracts in the first volume, 
and particularly those on similar subjects with the one here pointed out. 
He instances the phraseology of the Creed in the words, “ He descended 
into hell:” now we suppose no doubt exists as to the meaning of this 
among the learned; but does it not convey to the great mass of the 
people a very imperfect, perhaps even an erroneous notion—that the 
soul of Christ went into the place of torment? And does not the use 
of this word in the Creed, and in the authorised version of the holy 
Scriptures, greatly obscure the doctrine of the immortality of the 
human soul, and its existence when separate from the body? Ought a 
proposition for the change of the word Hed/ in these places into the 
word Hades, or some equivalent, a change advocated by the highest 
names, to be classed with the propositions of those who innovate from 
a mere love of innovation, or in utter ignorance and presumption? In 
the same undiscriminating spirit the writer proceeds to condemn those 
who prefer the Prayer of Consecration, in King Edward's first 
book, to our present form; yet the tendency of the Tracts in 
general goes to show, that the writers would all (if they could) really 
make this innovation ; or, to speak more correctly, would restore the 
form to a still closer resemblance to primitive Christianity. In the 
same spirit, he treats of the opening sentences, Confession and Absolution, 
in the Morning and Evening Prayers ; without seeming to be aware that 
these services originally began with the Lord’s Prayer, and that these 
three introductory forms were introduced by the special recommendation 
of the disciples of the school of Zuingli,—a schoo] so severely but 
justly, treated in these very Tracts. 

We think this undiscriminating temper is one of the besetting snares 
into which the writers of these Tracts have fallen. We think we diseover 
this temper of mind, in the way in which they, whenever occasion 
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offers, speak of the rites and ceremonies of the ancient chureh. — Little 
or no distinction is observed between those rites and practices, which 
have the testimony of the earliest and best ages, and of the universal 
church for their observance, and those which are of later and more 
doubtful origin, and were only partially observed by some particular 
church. An instance of this is even found in the advertisement to 
the second volume, above quoted, We are persuaded that an accurate 
attention to the subject, and due discrimination, should have led the 
writer to speak with more reserve on the practice of administering the 
Holy Communion to infants, and to the dying and insensible. Was 
this practice of the most remote antiquity? was it unwersal in its 
observance? was it universally continued down to a late period, or 
early abandoned, as if the Church had some doubts of her authority for 
it? Without the least hint as to the existence of the doubts which 
might arise from any one of these points, the practice is broadly 
brought forward as one of the universal church in her very first 
foundation by the apostles. The same may be said of what is some- 
where stated in these Tracts on the early rite of Chrism; and the same 
on their statements regarding the fasts and festivals of the Church. 
These, it is well known, are many of them of very late and modern 
origin ; with the exception of the Lord’s day, and the seasons of Raster 
and Pentecost, none can claim an apostolical authority, and many of 
those now observed by our own Church are of comparatively very recent 
date; yet one hears these observances brought forward, as if they 
were all equally authorised by the united marks and characters of 
catholicity, and apostolical authority, and uninterrupted observance. 
We point out these things, assuredly not in a spirit of captious exception, 
but in a spirit of caution, lest the doctrines exhibited in these Tracts 
should meet with needless prejudice from their admixture with what is 
exceptionable. We would not have an occasion given, to those who 
seek oceasion, for saying that the great doctrines of primitive truth and 
order lead their supporters into an indiscriminate fondness for ceremonial 
observances, as if it were necessary that traditions and ceremonies must 
never be changed “ according to the diversity of countries, times, and 
men’s manners,” in direct opposition to the 34th Article of our Chureh ; 
or, (to use the admirable words of the Preface to the Book of Common 
Prayer, which bears this title, ‘Of Ceremonies, why some be abolished, 
and some retained :”) as if it were not true that “ Christ's gospel is not 
a eeremonial law, (as much of Moses’ law was,) but it is a religion to 
serve God, not in bondage of the figure or shadow, but in the freedom 
of the spirit; being content only with those ceremonies which do serve 
to a decent order and godly discipline, and such as be apt to stir up the 
dull mind of man to the remembrance of his duty to God, by some 
notable and special signification, whereby he might be edified.” Let 
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us entreat these writers to bear in mind that the very best horse may 
be ridden too far, We would also ask them (if really so small a matter 
may seem worthy of attention) to dispense with the little piece of 
affeetation whereby each Tract is dated on some festival. This departure 
from the usual mode is quite uncalled for; it ean do no good, and may 
do harm, Again; we would suggest some alteration, so as to obviate 
the difficulty of finding out each Tract, when, at the end of the year, 
they are bound up into a volume. Either the pages should follow 
consecutively throughout, or the number of each Tract should be printed 
at the head of each page, for the purpose of easier reference. 

We have thus, not without great reluctance, felt ourselves called upon 
to make these objections; we have now the more agreeable work of 
pointing out the merits of this undertaking. Where, however, there is 
so much which is excellent, we can only bring together briefly a few 
observations on the subjects treated of, and would earnestly recommend 
our readers to have recourse to the work itself. The four “ Letters on 
the Visible Church” are of peculiar excellency; they at once go to the 
very root of sectarianism, by showing how unscriptural is the dogma 
which sets up an invisible church, and then supposes that communion 
with this non-existent body excuses our separation from the one holy 
eatholic church, founded by the apostles, and to which the name and 
attributes of the body of Christ belong in Scripture. The last of these 
Letters admirably gives an answer to those who fear lest this doctrine 
of the holy catholic church should unchurch the Dissenters, or place 
them “ without the pale of salvation ;” and shows that a true faith is 
not inconsistent with the most enlarged benevolence. And this whole 
subject is then unanswerably followed up by the Tracts “ On the King- 
dom of Heaven,” and “ The Catholic Church a Witness against 
Illiberality.” The two Tracts headed ‘‘ Via Media” are on a kindred 
subject, and of similar excellency. The apostolical succession and 
the divine institution of Episcopacy, and the ancient liturgical forms 
of christian worship, will here be found illustrated from the deepest 
researches into primitive times; while in “The Records of the Chureh,” 
some of the most precious remains of early christian teaching and 
christian history will be found restored, as it were, to light and life out 
of the dust of antiquity. 

But the most important Tracts, in our estimation, are Nos.67, 68, 69, 
entitled, “Scriptural Views of Holy Baptism,” accompanied by an 
elaborate Preface and Notes. The author of these Tracts is the 
Rev. E. B. Pusey, B.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, The great 
object of the writer is to show that much of our existing theology, 
especially many parts of it which are highly pepular, had its origin in 
Zuingli and the Swiss school, and that their system is decidedly a 
rationalistic system. Hence he goes back to a system which he proves 
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to be of the highest antiquity, and which he proves was adopted by the 
other two great branches of the Reformation, (i.e. by our own reformers 
and by Luther,) in preference to the Swiss system, which was heard of 
for the first time from the school of Zuingli. The system, thus restored, 
he applies to the clearing up of sundry difficulties in the New Testament, 
and marvellous are the results; we rise from the work convinced that 
we have at last got the key whose wards exactly fit the intricacies of 
the lock, and which enables us to avail ourselves of the rich treasures 
concealed within: St. John’s declaration that the Christian doth not 
commit sin, and St. Paul’s still more awful declaration, that it is im- 
possible to renew unto a second repentance those who have once fallen 
away, no longer seem inexplicable or irreconcilable with the other 
portions of holy writ. God grants us one great remission of sins in 
baptism ; and although there is every encouragement for repentance at 
all times, yet we are not to apply the full promises of God in baptism 
to every subsequent act of repentance. His learned investigation into 
the real meaning of what was at first intended to be understood by the 
phrase ‘‘ ex opere operato,” and the great abuses of this expression in 
modern times, so that itis come to be a mere phrase of contempt ; with 
his equally learned inquiry into the celebrated saying of Augustine,— 
“ Verbum Dei accedit ad elementum, et fit sacramentum,” well deserve 
the closest attention. He shows that (however the doctrine may have 
been abused) it was designed to make the sacraments themselves the 
means and channels of grace, to the exclusion of all merit on the part 
of the human administrator or of the recipient ; that although faith, and 
repentance, and charity, were requisite to enable the recipients to receive 
the benefits of the sacraments, yet that neither did that faith, any more 
than that repentance and charity, constitute the sacraments themselves. 
In short, however necessary for the due reception of the sacraments be 
certain moral and spiritual qualifications in the recipients, the sacraments 
themselves derive their efficacy solely from the word of God and his 
promises, not from the merits or qualifications, moral or spiritual, of 
those who administer them, or of those who receive them. ‘ Without 
faith the human soul was like a closed vessel, so that the influences to 
be poured therein through the sacrament, could not enter; but by faith 
only the obstacle was removed, the grace came fully and entirely (ex 
opere operato) from the work wrought by God, not in any way (ex opere 
operantis) from the quality or merit of the receiver :”” and we may add, 
neither from the holiness or sanctity of the administrator (see p. 193). 
We shut our eyes, and cannot see the light, yet the light exists all the 
time, though unperceived by us; should we then, when we open our 
eyes and behold it, declare that it existed only in our eyes, and uot 
externally and out of them, and independently of them? With a few 
extracts from the Preface prefixed to these “ Scriptural Views of Holy 
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Baptism,” as illustrative of some of the foregoing points, we will now 
close our notice of this important undertaking. 


With regard to the main texts relating to baptism, until che unhappy inno- 
vation of Zuingli, in the sixteenth century, the whole church knew but of one 
sense belonging to them. The whole church of God, from India to Britain, 
as expressing itself by the Fathers or its Liturgies, for fifteen centuries, took in 
one sense the words of our Redeemer, “ Except a man be born again of water 
and the Spirit.” But when a man arose, to whom circumstances, and talents, 
and zeal against error, gave extensive influence, and with a new theory of the 
sacraments, introduced a new exposition of our Redeemer’s words, thenceforth 
a new path was formed ; and this too having been tracked by men of great name, 
and trodden by others of deep piety, those who are ignorant of antiquity, or of 
the value of its universal agreement, are perplexed which tochoose. They haye 
now to decide between two beaten tracks, instead of following simply the 
footsteps of their fathers.—No. 67. p. v. 


Again :—Rationalism is taking a subtle turn, or rather its author, the author 
of evil, has been subtly applying it: in the days of our Deists it openly attacked 
Christianity, and was defeated ; now it appears as the ally and supporter of the 
faith, which it would undermine: it supports our evidences; reconciles our 
difficulties; smooths down the “hard sayings” of the word of God, and steals 
away our treasure. ‘The blessed sacraments are a peculiar obstacle to its 
inroads, for their effects come directly from God, and their mode of operation 
is as little cognizable to reason as their Author: they flow to us from an unseen 
world; what we see has as little power to heal or strengthen our souls, as the 
clay and the spittle to give sight to the blind man, or the waters of Jordan to 
cleanse the leper: those who use them in faith have life and strength ; yet it is 
not their faith alone which gives this life, any more than faith would have 
cleansed Naaman, but for Him who gave the Jordan power to make his “ flesh 
as a little child.” The blessed sacraments then are a daily testimony to our 
faith: we are strengthened, we hold onwards: how we obtained our strength 
we ¢an give to reason no account : suffice that we know whence it cometh. This 
then has become a main point of attack.—P. ix. 

Again :—Our modern system, founded, as it is,on the virtual rejection of baptism 
as asacrament, confounds the distinction of grievous sin before and after baptism, 
and applies to repentance, after falling from baptismal grace, all the promises 
which, in Scripture, are pledged, not as the fruit of repentance simply, but as 
God's free gift in baptism. Yet our reformers thought differently; for had their 
theology been like our’s, there had been no occasion for an article on “Sin after 
Baptism” (Art. 16), or for denying that “every such sin is sin against the Holy 
Ghost, and unpardonable.” It had been a matter of course. The possibilit 
or efficacy of such repentance I have not denied ; God forbid: but that suc 
repentance is likely, especially after a relapse, or that men, who have fallen, can 
be as assured of the adequacy of their repentance, as they might have been of 
God’s free grace in baptism, daily experience, as well as the probable meaning 
of Seripture, forbid us to hope. Had repentance been so easy a thing as men 
would persuade themselves, how is it that there are so very many hardened 
sinners, who never apparently repent; so many, of whose repentance one can 
hardly bope that it is real; so many half-penitents? Again, the pardon in 
baptism is, free, full, instantaneous, universal, without any service on our part: 
the pardon on repentance for those who have forfeited their baptismal pardon, 
is slow, partial, gradual, as is the repentance itself, to be humbly waited for, and 
tu be wrought’ out through that penitence.—Pp. xii. xiii. 

Man desires to have, under any circumstances, certainty of salvation through 
Christ: to those who have fallen, God holds out only “a light in a dark place,” 
sufficient for them to see their path, but not bright or cheering as they would 
havevit: and so, in different ways, man would forestall the sentence of his Judge ; 
the Romanist by the sacrament of penance; a modern class of divines by the 
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appropriation of the merits and righteousness of our blessed Redeemer ; the 
Methodists by sensible experience: our own, with the ancient chureh, preserves 
a reverent silence, not cutting off hope, and yet vot nurturing an untimely coofi- 
dence, or a presumptuous security.—P. xiv. 

We trust what has been thus introduced to our readers, will lead them 
al], and especially the younger Clergy and candidates for the ministry, 
to bestow an early and deep attention on these very interesting, learned, 
and important Tracts. 


— @j—- 


Art. III.—1. A Sketch of the Church of the First Two Centuries after 
Christ, drawn from the Writings of the Fathers down to Clemens 
Alexandrinus inclusive, in a Course of Sermons preached before the 
University of Cambridge, in January, 1836. By the Rev. Joun 
J. Biunt, late Fellow of St. John’s College. Cambridge: Deightons. 
London: Rivingtons. 1836. Pp. 218. 

2. The Primitive Doctrine of Election: or an Historical Inquiry into the 
Ideality and Causation of Scriptural Election, as received and main- 
tained in the Primitive Church of Christ. By Georce Stantry 
Fazer, B.D. Master of Sherburn Hospital, and Prebendary of 
Salisbury. London: Crofts. 1836. Pp. lwi. 442. 


Turse are two exceedingly valuable and well-timed works; they 
are in many respects of a similar character; and, on the subject dis- 
cussed in the latter, Mr. Faber may be regarded as taking it vp almost 
from the point where Mr. Blunt drops it, and bringing it down't6é a 
recent period. Both authors have several times been before the public, 
by whom they have been (as they truly merited) most favourably 
received. Mr. Faber’s writings are numerous, and have made very 
wide excursions in the great field of theological discussion ; whilst Mr. 
Blunt also has rendered the most essential benefits to sacred literature. 
In an early work, and one of great interest, he traced with skilfal 
hand the resemblances, or rather exact identity, between sundry 
parts of the religions of pagan and of papal Rome; a work often 
attempted, but never, either before or since, so admirably performed. 
In his pages it is shown that the holy water of the latter is but the 
lustral water of the earlier superstition, which was also placed at the 
entrance to the temples; that the splendid fans of peacock’s feathers, 
‘which are borne before the pope, and shade the high altar of St. Peter's, 
where none less than the pope himself ever says mass,, during, the 
solemnity of that service, are but a continuance of the fans with which 
the inferior ministers of heathen Rome stood by to drive away the flies 
ftom the slaughtered victims of the altar; that the ancient statue of 
Jupiter is now, under the name of St. Peter, an object: of» similar 
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veneration; and that the festival of the Madonna in Sicily is the very 
counterpart of that of the ‘* Mater Dem” in the same classic Jand, 
the image of each being drawn about on an enormous and towering 
chariot by many oxen. In another work Mr. Blunt, with great labour 
and patient research, pointed out, in the manner of Paley’s “ Hore 
Pauline,” the undesigned coincidences existing between sundry parts of 
the Pentateuch and the other historical books of the Old Testament. 
And again, in the series of publications forming “‘ The Family Library,” 
his “ History of the Reformation” stands conspicuously forth, and in a 
short space gives probably the very best and most impartial account of 
that momentous change. In the present work the reader will find the 
same excellencies, and the same qualities of solid learning and real 
usefulness. The subjects of the five sermons here submitted to the 
public are as follow: I. On the Orders of Ministers in the Primitive 
Church. II. On the Discipline and Unity of the Primitive Church. 
III. On the Form of Worship of the Primitive Church. IV. On the 
Doctrines of the Primitive Church. V. The Doctrines of the Primitive 
Church, continued. 

In his first discourse he thus opens his subject and explains his 
design :— 


It is my intention to set before you in the sermons I am about to deliver in 
this place, a rough sketch of the construction of the primitive Church ; meaning, 
by this, the Church of the first two centuries after Christ: a subject certainly 
demanding greater latitude of inquiry than a course of sermons will allow me, 
bat still one which may be handled, in its principal features, at least, even 
within limits like these. I choose it because there is a disposition abroad, and 
especially amongst those who do not bear the Church of England any great 
good will, to retreat upon early times in their argument; as though those times 
presented a Church very loosely put together, with little in it of arrangement or 
restriction, and whatever of that sort is to be found in our Church now is of 
recent growth and spurious authority ; whereas, 1 think it will be discovered 
that though the gradual progress of society has, no doubt, given a shape to the 
Church in some matters indifferent, yet that the plattorm is of very early date ; 
aud that, even in the details, it is built upon very ancient foundations. I choose 
the subject the rather, because I would fain impress it upon my younger hearers, 
who are about to go forth into the world to sustain in it positions of influence, 
whether as ministers of God, or as members of the commonwealth, and who 
will be called upon as a matter of duty, from the character of the times in 
which they live, to make themselves masters of the great question of the Church, 
and the claims it has upon their regard. I would fain, | say, impress it upon 
them, that the Church of England will bear investigation, and courts it at their 
hands; and that a fair reference to ecclesiastical antiquity is so far from being 
unfriendly to it, that it will prove its best ally, by showing that a primitive 
Church, rightly understood, is not a community of Christians without organi - 
zation, or discipline, or stability, but a body, well jointed and knit together in its 
members, of a grave aspect, and uniform plan I choose it still the more, 
because I believe that even amongst Churchmen themselves there is less sound- 
ness than there might be, for want of greater research inte the early records of 
the Church; that there would be hereby created in them a disposition to pause 
before they condemn practices and forms, of which the elements may be dis- 
covered, perhaps, in the very purest ages of the gospel; and to think that there 
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might be a reason for doing what they find done, though that reason may be 
lurking in a hiding-place sixteen or seventeen hundred years deep; and thuagh 
I cannot but feel that the minister of God is in his bighest and happiest vocation 
when he is preaching repentance towards God, and faith towards our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and nothing else; yet [ cannot but feel too that the vitals of the gospel 
are intimately concerned in its ordinances; that if the life is more than the 
meat, meat must be supplied; if the body more than the raiment, raiment-‘must 
not be cast away; and that whilst St. Paul laboured so hard and so earnestly 
in dispersing the great doctrines of the cross—doctrines for which I also in 
these sermons shall find a prominent place—his spirit stirred within him at the 
spectacle of wickedness the world presented, and the great remedy confided to 
him, still he took occasion to attend to the economy of a congregation, the 
regulations of a household, or even the ordinary and almost indifferent habits of. 
the individual minister. 

Tn prosecuting this subject I shall cleave to original authorities, and to those 
ouly ; pursuing my way through the writings of the fathers, down to Clemens 
Alexandrinus inclusive; as well thuse which have descended to us more eutire, 
as the fragments of others of the same period, which have been gathered out oF 
various quarters by the valuable researches of Dr. Routh ; and though T might 
have entered into the labours of others upon this question, for of course’ T' 
cannot pretend to make discoveries in a department of knowledge which has 
been so often and so ably investigated ; yet my statements may gain in freshness 
what they lose in learning, by being derived from my own application of what 
I have myself read, and be thus likely to produce a more lively impression than 
essays of greater and more ponderous worth. ; 

I will begin, therefore, with the orders of the ministers of the primitive Church, 
with a view of showing that this Church was, like our own, episcopal.— Pp. 1—6. 


The following account of the “ Vindicie Ignatiane,” and the whole 
controversy connected with that important subject, is thus clearly stated 
by Mr. Blunt :-— 


Once admit the epistles of Ignatius to be genuine, and the question of 
episcopacy is set at rest. Nothing was left then for the impugners of that 
erdinance but to deny their authority; and accordingly the argument for epis- 
copacy at this point shifts its ground, and from the interpretation of doubtful 
testimonies of accredited authors, passes to the investigation of the credit due 
to an author whose testimony is clear. 

You will well believe that the time does not permit me to enter minutely 
into this long controversy, nor, perhaps, is the occasion convenient; but the 
outline of it at least I may give, and indeed the use I shall make of these letters 
requires it, Certain epistles, some, as it is proved, forgeries, the rest greatly 
interpolated, had long circulated under the name of Ignatius. It was remarked, 
however, by Archbishop Usher, that the earliest quotations on record from the 
epistles of Ignatius did not always agr:e with the text in circulation, nor yet 
the notices taken of these quotations by the primitive English divines, He was 
thus led to suspect that the current text was at any rate corrupt, and that 
England must contain somewhere a better; and on searching the libraries for 
this, he found in that of Caius College in this University, a Latin translation in 
manuscript of several of the epistles, and on a comparison of the quotations 
contained im the fathers of the first five centuries with this translation, the 
passages were perceived to correspond. Accordingly he reprinted these epistles, 
sifting out the interpolated paragraphs, which he was enabled to detect by the 
check which the translation afforded, and distinguishing them by red ink. 
Meanwhile Isaac Vossius discovers a Greek copy of the epistles in the Medici 
library at Florence, and on collating this with the Latin version already published 
by Usher, the two were perceived on the whole to respond to each other, as the 
parts of a cloven tally—a cvincidence of evidence enougt in itself, it might be 
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thought, to satisfy a candid inquirer that the genuine writings of Ignatius were 
now.in bis hands. But the question was too vital a one in those stormy times, 
political as well as religious considerations contributing to make it so, to be 
thus suffered to sleep. Accordingly, Bishop Pearson is at length induced to 
enter the lists, and the result of his Flomy the Vindicie Ignatian, has always, 
I imagine, been regarded as one of the most masterly pieces of theological 
criticism which this country has ever seen; a work which, independently of the 
leading object it proposes to effect, serves to open the magazines of learmng 
which this ripe scbolar had accumulated and organized in his own mind; and 
which is enriched therefore by incidental discussions appropriate to the matter 
on hand, rather than absolutely necessary to it, which he scatters as he proceeds 
in the prefusion of his stores. It is divided into external and internal evidence. 
Under the former head it is proved that the epistles of Ignatius, such as we now 
possess them, have been quoted or referred to in every century, without excep- 
tion, frem the second to the fifteenth, when they were published. Under the 
latter bead it is shown that both in style and sentiment they are stamped with 
the character of the times of the real Ignatius ; that there is nothing in them 
either relating te recent heresies, or to the manners and institutions of the 
primitive Christians, or to rites established after the age of Ignatius, or to usages 
ecclesiastical, which betrays a later origin. I think a dispassionate inquirer 
after truth wou!ld find it very difficult to rise frem this treatise unconvinced. [ 
am sure he could not rise from it without feeling indignation at the flippant 
manner in which the authority of these epistles is dismissed by some persons 
whose turn they serve not, and whose dogmatism can only be excused by their 
ignorance of the controversy they pronounce upon. It is, moreover, satisfactory 
to know, that in two particulars subsequent investigation has served to corro- 
borate Bishop Pearson. The testimony of Irenzus, one of the earliest and 
most valuable, being that of the second century, the bishop had indeed adduced, 
pointing out a solitary, but certainly a most remarkable passage, from Ignatius’s 
epistle to the Romans, which that ancient father adopts. It remained for 
Bishop Bull, the most sagacious of patristical interpreters, to detect a second 
reference made by the same author to a paragraph in the epistle to Polycarp, 
overlooked by the other; a discovery which serves to render the appeal to 
Irenezus twofold, and so, still more decisive. The other fact which has sinee 
turned up to confirm the argument of Bishop Pearson, is this: He bad cited 
Origen as his witness to Ignatius of the third century; but the passages, which 
were two, and from two different works of that father, only existed in an early 
Latin translation. Advantage was taken of this flaw by the adverse party, and 
it was denied that the Latin was a translation at all, or that Origen had ever 
written the works ; an objection which draws from Bishop Pearsou an admirable 
summary of the peculiarities of Origen's style, and from which be deduces the 
genuineness of the paragraphs in dispute. Now it has happened that in one at 
least of the two instances, the original Greek bas since been brought to light, 
and was communicated by Grabe as a fragment, to the Benedictine editor of 
Origen’s works,in which it now appears. So that here again, time, that test of 
truth, has still further established the argument of this masterly critic—even 
that in the shorter epistles of Ignatius we have assuredly those which the 
martyr himself writ.— Pp. 19—27. 

Long as our quotations have been, we cannot withhold the following 
beautiful and almost picturesque description of the precious remains and 
uses of primitive antiquity :-— 

No doubt a vast deal of the detail of the structure and working of the primitive 
Church is still wanting; for it must be borne in mind, that the early writings 
from which I have gathered such particulars as I have laid before you, do not 
profess to furnish us with any picture of the kind; and it is by mere unconnected 


icidents casually turning up in the midst of a mass of matter relating quite to 
other subjects, that we are enabled to detect a few leading features of that 
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Charch. But they are such as will serve for marks of mach beside. They 
bespeak more than the simple facts they assert, as physiologists will of themselves 
complete the structure of a whole animal, and tell of its habits, if they are but 
provided with one or two of its bones. The most ancient documents which 
treat expressly of the details of the Church with all minuteness, are the 
Apostolical Constitutions, as they are called, and the Canons; the component 
parts of which are, no doubt, of many dates, some of the highest antiquity. 
And if we have recourse to these, for the purpose of following out the tendencies 
of things, as we discover them in the writings of the primitive fathers—if we 
consider the strata, as it were, of ecclesiastical matters, which we detect in 
these latter only by glimpses, as breaking out to the day, disclosing themselves 
without reserve in the constitutious and canons, (and so far perhaps it is fair 
to use them,) we shall find the impressions I have endeavoured to convey more 
than confirmed, and I should scarcely do justice to my subject without at least 
an allusion to this fact. In them will be discovered regulations touching ordt- 
nation; the power of binding and loosing; distinction of offices; testimonials 
of strangers; arrangement of congregation; administration of sacraments ; with 
numberiess other minute particulars of the early Church; a magazine, indeed, 
they are of ecclesiastical and religious records, which, amidst much that is 
spurious, has much too that is sterling. Many of these laws obtain in the 
churches of this day; and some which are become obsolete in the populous, and 
what would be termed the more civilized districts, still subsist im our remote 
and rural parishes; affording a very pleasing example of the apostolical character 
even of things trivial in themselves, and of the steadfastness with which gene- 
ration after generation has cleaved to the simple practices of their most distant 
foretathers, 

I am, of course, aware that in much which has been here said, I have been 
striking notes not in unison with the times in which we live. It cannot, however, 
be improper, in any times, temperately to recall the attention of Christians to the 
usages which prevailed in the Church when Christ, in the flesh, had but recently 
left it, and the sound of his voice had scarcely died in its ears. And the pro- 
priety of so doing is surely not the less manifest, if the appeal (supposing it to 
be honestly made) should chance to present causes of offence. If the primitive 
Church offers to our view a system of some restraint, I am not to blame that I 
cannot make it lax; if, according to the apostie’s message, that “the rest he 
would set in order when he came,” he in some sort left that Church bound, for 
us to contemplate when it had passed out of his hands, it is not for me to let 
it, loose—but rather to conclude that as God delights ever in order—as whatever 
harmony subsists in the physical and moral world comes of order—as no great 
and goodly work can be brought to a successful issue without order—so was 
order prescribed under his Providence in the Church upon earth, for this end, 
and for this end only, that it might hereby the better minister to the salvation 
of souls and the glory of Almighty God.—Pp. 88—93. 


On the doctrine of election Mr. Blunt has the following remarks :-— 


I do not discover, in the writings of the early fathers, the doctrine of 
election in any Calvinistic sense. The elect, or at least the mpoeyvoopevot, or 
foreknown, (which is the word they use,) are according to them Christians gene- 
ratly—a bedy whom God, of his own mere pleasure certainly, has chosen out 
of the world to be the receptacles of his gospel—the regenerate by baptism. 
For it does not appear from them, that either the elect or the regenerate were 
absolutely saved, bnt that they were simply placed in a state of salvation, a 
sttte which they were at liberty either to relinquish or retain.—P. 167. 


And again :— 


‘Lhere is, indeed, another sense in which the elect are regarded in the 
writings of the fathers, but which does not, any more than the other, support 
the Calvinistic acceptation of the term. It supposes God to have fixed. in 
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his own counsels a certain definite number for the souls that are to be saved, 
and that, when that uaumber is completed, the end will come, and not till then 
—that the consummation is in fact deferred simply because this number is not 
attained. . They, therefore, are the “ elect’? who fill up this measure, be they 
whe they may. For, on one occasion, Justin Martyr delivers himself on this 
wise: * But you wall admit, when you hear the words of the prophet David, 
that God the Father of all things was to take up Christ to heaven, after lis 
resurrection from the dead, and there to keep him, until he should have smitten 
down, the evil spirits that hate him, and till the number of good and virtuous 


Jforeknown to him should be accomplished, tor whose sakes he hath not yet brought 


on, the conflagration.” 

Were there any doubt of the meaning of Justin, Irenzeus would clear it up— 
* When the number is filled up,” says he, “ which he has of himself predeter- 
mined, all who are put down for life will rise again, having their own bodies, and 
their own souls, and their Own spirits, in which they have pleased God. And 
they who deserve punishment will depart to a common place, they too having 
their own souls and bodies, the same in which they revolted from the grace of 
Ged, And both parties will cease to beget or to be begotten, to marry or to be 
given in marriage, in order that the measured number of mankind, according to 
the predelermination of God being completed, may pertect the harmony of the 
Father,” f oitts 

The view taken of the question of election in these passages, appears to be 
that of our own burial service, wherein “ we beseech God, that it may please 
him, of his gracious goodness, shortly to accomplish the number of his elect, and 
to hasten his kingdom.” —Pp. 174—177. 

This last point would require a larger and more accurate inquiry than 
our space allows us, to determine the degree of weight which belongs 
to it, or how far it illustrates the Burial Service cf our Church ; we must; 
however, express our great satisfaction at the appearance of this book 
of Mr. Blunt, and most cordially recommend its careful perusal to all, 
especially to those who have any doubts on the great points of difference 
which unhappily exist between our own Church and those who dissent 
from her. 

With regard to the second work placed at the head of this review, 
we do not hesitate to express our opinion that it will be found the most 
useful of all Mr. Faber’s writings. Of this most elaborate work, which, 
tracing the doctrine of predestination and election from the earliest times 
down tothe present, shows the sense of the early Church to be quite different 
from that which has been embodied in the several systems of Calvin, of 
Arminius, and of Locke, it were impossible in a brief space to give the 
reader any thing like an adequate account; for that purpose we must 
refer each one to the original work, and we are sure they will rise from 
the perusal with feelings of the highest respect for the learning, and 
diligence, and candour of the author. Still we cannot withhold a few 
quotations explanatory of the sound and orthodox views of the writer.. 
He thus traces up the system, now called after the name of Calyin,.to 
the celebrated Augustine, Bishop of Hippo :— 

When Augustine fully propounded his own views of election and predestination, 
he was immediately charged with innovating upon the ancient doctrine of the 
Church; he was assured by the complainants that they had never before heard 
of such speculations; he was referred to the current system of the existing 
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Catholic Church; and he was challenged to produce evidence that his new 
opinions had ever been advanced as the mind of Scripture by any of bis 
ecclesiastical predecessors. 

Nor was the matter thus taken up merely by the Pelagian adversaries of 
Augustine; though, even if it had, since it purely related to a question of faet, 
small was the real consequence by whom it was taken up, The charge ot 
unauthorised innovation was respectfully brought by persons, who concurred. with 
Angustine in his opposition to Pelagianism, and whose doctrine in regard to 
original sin, and human insufficiency, aud divine grace, he himself acknow- 
ledged to be sound and correct. 

Such, then, was the charge: and, as the charge rested upon the allegation of 
a PACT, it clearly could not he set aside save by the process of showiy,.the 
allegation of the Fact to be altogether fa/se and unfounded. 

Of this, Augustine was conscious: and, bemg driven to a reply, out of the 
whole mass of ecclesiastical writers he ventured only even to attempt to produce 
three. These were Cyprian, and Gregory-Nazianzen, and Ambrose : all far, too 
modern, even if they had been to his purpose ; but all either useless, or worse 
than useless to him, in the way of evidence, even comparatively modern as they 
were. As for Clement of Rome and Ignatius of Antioch (adduced, as they 
have recently been by Mr. Milner, in the capacity of witnesses), he does not 
appear so much as for a moment to have imagined, that they could in any wise 
be made useful to him in the way of testimony. Most important as. they 
doubtless would have been in the character of witnesses, could they have been 
cogently and availably brought forward: Augustine passes them over in total, 
though perfectly intelligible, silence. 

The charge, therefore, we may pronounce to be fully established. 

In point of Fact, the System, now denominated Ca/vinism, was unheard, of, 
until, at the beginning of the fifth century, it was first promulgated and defended 
by Augustine.— Preface, p. xiti.—avi. 

Mr. Faber shows that there is less difference than is usually supposed 
between the sentiments of the Calvinists and Arminians, (each held the’ 
same notions of election, and only differed as to its moving cause,) and 
that the latter were in reality those of the schoolmen before the Refor- 
mation. Mr. Locke struck out a third path for himself, that, namely, of 
the election of whole nations to the privileges of the chureh of God. 
In opposition to all these theories, the writer clearly proves that election 
(as propounded in the New Testament) is not that of nations, but of 
individuals, not national, but ecclesiastical. 

The early Christians supposed not the Greeks cod/ectively to be an elected 
nation, as contradistinguished from other nations which were not elected; but 
they viewed, as the elect among the Greeks, those individuals, who, obeying the 
gospel call, had become members of the Church of Christ, whether seated at 
Corinth, or at Ephesus, or at Colossz, or at Philippi, or at Thessalonica. 

Hence they esteemed the Catholic Church at large to be the Church of the 
Election, as comprehending the whole body or people of the elect, gathercad 

individually out of every nation upon the face of the earth._—P. 227. 


Space prevents us entering into his elaborate and historical view of 
the seventeenth Article of our Church, in which he shows that not the 
doctrine of Calvin, but of Melancthon, was chiefly followed by Cranmer 
and our early divines. 

On the words of the article, “as they (the promises of God) are 
generally set forth to us in Holy Scripture,” he makes these pertinerit 
remarks :— 
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The import of the word GENERALLY is, I suspect, very often and very widely 
misapptehended ‘by the readers of the seventeenth article, as it occurs in the 
English form. The term is thought to be equivalent to usually or for the most 
part: and thence the clause is supposed to teach; that, in the matter of 
election, God’s promises must be received as they are most usually set forth in 
Seripture, so that, in the interpretation of holy writ, we must not set one text 
in Opposition to another text. 

But this is, in no wise, either the meaning of the term, or the drift of the 
clause, 

From its ambiguity, the word GENERALLY has, no doubt, been infelicitously 
selected ; but a moment's inspection of the article in its Latin form will shew 
us the true import of the term. Its sense is not generally as opposed to 
unusually, but generally as opposed to particularly.* ad the word GENERI- 
CALLY been used in the English form of the article, instead of the woid 
GENERALLY, all ambiguity would have been avoided ; and thus the real drift of 
the clause would have stood out plain and distinct. 

The tatter part of ‘the article is an explanation of its former part. We must 
embrace the doctrine of predestination to life ; but then, as that predestination, 
througly the MepruM of election into the Church Catholic, is, so far as respects 
PARTICULARS or INDIVIDUALS, only according to God’s everlasting moral purpose 
and intention ; the promises of God, in regard to predestination and election, 
must be received GENERICALLY, not SPECIFICALLY. That is to say, the promises 
of God must be received GENERICALLY, with a reference to the whole collective 
Church of the election; which Christ has founded upon a rock, and which 
(wgreeably to his express prophecy) can never be finally overturned: ‘not 
received SPECIFICALLY, with a reference to a certain number of individuals of’ 
that Church, whose particular predestination to life might thence be erroneously 
pronounced absolute and irreversible. —Pp. 379, 380. 


With one more extract from this work we leave it to our readers, 
with an earnest recommendation to study it most carefully. This extract 
points out the unwarrantability of praying for intellectual illumination, 
as if the legitimate prayer for the aid of the Holy Spirit was designed to 
settle controversies of litigated opinions, and not exclusively confined 
to moral dispositions, to fit us for the practice of those obligations which 
result from a pure and orthodox faith. 


To pray for intellectual illumination, after the mode recommended by 
Augustine and Mr. Milner; to pray, that is to say, that God would reveal to 
us the certainty of a particular scheme of exposition, which, with some varieties, 
they pronounce to set forth the undoubted mind of Scripture; thus to pray is 
neither more nor less than to pray for the lofty prerogative of personal 
infallibility. For, if God, in answer to prayer, ordinarily teaches the true 
meaning of a litigated passage in Scripture, the interpretation, thus by the Holy 
Spirit conveyed to the mind of the petitiouer, must needs be infallibly accurate: 
and it were alike impious and presumptuous to question any further! the 
soundness of the interpretation thus authoritatively propounded. Under'such 
an aspect of the matter, which inevitably results from the plan betore us, we 
might as reasonably question the message of an inspired prophet or apostle, as 
impugn the Calvinistic or Semi-Calvinistic exposition of the doctrine, of 
predestination when a pious man shall declare that he has made it a subject of 
prayer, and that he has risen from his knees internally convinced by the Spirit 
of the undoubted correctness of this system or of that system.—P. 5, 7. 





* In the Latin form of the Seventeenth Article, the word employed is generaliter,not 
plerumque. 
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Literary Report. 


Whoever looks back on the last century will have great, reason to 


rejoice at the decline of Calvinism. 


Much of the divinity as held and 


preached by the more rigid religionists of those days, belonged to the 
school of Romaine, or at least of Milner. Yet the highest Calvinism 
of the present day is, we apprehend, far below even the lowest standard 
then held. The last lingering remains of it we hope will be exorcised 


by the powerful spell of Mr. Faber. 





LITERARY REPORT. 


a eeeenn as renee, 


Essays on the Church. By a LAYMAN. 
Third Edition, revised and consider- 
ably enlarged. London: Seeley & 
Burnside. 1836. Pp. 341. 


Tuts is a most valuable work; it 
embraces all the most interesting points 
of controversy of the present day 
between the Church and the Dis- 
senters. No Churchman ought to be 
without it. At the same time, we 
must deprecate the author's language 
on one or two points. His reference 
to the controversy of baptismal re- 
generationiscouched in highly offensive 
language ; and the only excuse for itis to 
be found in the sheer ignorance of the 
whole subject which he displays. In 
a work of this kind, which is a com- 
pendium of our controversies with the 
Dissenters, it would have been wisdom 
to have passed over the few points on 
which there was a difference among 
Churchmen; at any rate, the harshness 
of the language employed is highly to 
be condemned. It is as mischievous 
as it is unchristian. We would have 
the author in a future edition omit 
this part. With this exception the 
work is of the highest value. 





Journal of a Three Years’ Residence in 
Abyssinia, in furtherance of the 
Objects of the Church Missionary 
Society. By the Rev. Samuet Go- 
BAT, one of the Society’s Mission- 


aries. To which is prefired A brief 


History of the Church of Abyssinia, 
Wy the Rev. Proressor Lee, D.D. 

mdon: Hatchards and Seeleys. 
1834. Pp. 371. 


We have in this volume a very mi- 


nute account of the Abyssinians, and 
especially of their church, and) the 
state of religion among them: It: is 
impossible not to sympathise withthe 
feelings of the missionary therein 
described ; at thesame time, we cannot 
give unqualified praise to the conduct 
of Mr. Gobat. We are willing to make 
every allowance for his zeal and gene- 
ral correctness of depoctment; but, 
at the same time, we more than doubt 
the wisdom, and even charity of the 
rev. gentleman. His reception was 
such as does honour to the liberality 
of the people and Clergy of Abyssinia ; 
we may even assert that, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, 
no European church or nation would 
have shown him equal forbearance 
and attention; and, as we read the 
narrative, the painful truth is forced 
upon us, that his reception was’ not 
duly appreciated by the missionary. 
The church of Abyssinia is. certainly 
sunk very low into superstition and 
formalism; but we are certain that 
Calvinism is not the spirit by which 
that church is to be raised ap again ; 
and we think that the tone im which 
he seems to have indulged when 
speaking of that Clergy, and whereby 
he seems to have constantly endea- 
voured to sink them in the estimation 
of the people, was not only unneces- 
sarily harsh, but, in the end, will tend 
to throw impediments in the way of 
the great work of reformation. Though 
the rev. missionary is a Presbyter of 
the English Church, yet his sentiments 
and doctrines are these of the Dis- 
senters. As we read the narrative, 
a painful contrast arose in our minds 
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between the narrow and sectarian views 
of the Calvinistic missionary and the 
truly catholic deportment of the late 
venerated [leber, when placed in some- 
what similar circumstances. Heber’s 
conduct towards the Christians of 
Malabar is a model for the conduct 
of missionaries towards the ancient 
churches. There is surely enough in 
common between ourselves and these 
ancient churches to enable us to en- 
deavour to promote their reformation, 
without insisting upon their adoption 
of the principles of English dissent. 
A red-hot voluntary could hardly have 
been more harsh towards the native 
priesthood; and, as the reformation 
of this church will be greatly impeded 
by such missionaries, we would have 
the Seciety look to this! 


The Reformed Family. By an O.p 
Orricer. London: Hatchards. 
1836. Pp. 168. 


AN interesting and useful narra- 
tive, showing the faults and vices of 
low lite, and exhibiting a well-drawn 
picture of the course of crime, and of 
subsequent reformation. 


—_— 


The Interpreter : a Summary View of 
the Revelation of St. John, founded 
chiefly on the Rev. H. Gauntlett’s 
Exposition of that Book. By the 
Rev. T, Jones, of Creaton. London: 
Seeleys. 1836. Pp. 64. 

Tras is a useful little book, on a very 
difficult subject. Although we could 
have wished it had less reference to 
modern events, and kept to the admir- 
able and sober views of Bishop New- 
ton ; yet it may safely be recommended, 
as on the whole a cheap and valuable 
exposition. 





A Reply to Mr. Pym’s Word of Warn- 
ing in the Last Days. pndon : 
Fellowes. 1836. Pp, 127. 

Tars is a very able and admirable 

work, Mr. Pym, Vicar of Willian, 

Hertfordshire, has written a work, the 

purport of which is to show that the 

second personal appearance of Our 

Lord mast take place before the year 
VOL. XVIII. NO. XI. 
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1847 ; and to this it professes to be an 
answer. And well does the writer 
answer the design he had in view ; we 
would earnestly recommend, to those 
who are bitten with the mania of the 
modern notions of the Millennium, the 
Author’s exposure of the fallacy of 
the new system of interpretation. His 
expositions of the texts of Scripture 
bearing on this and other difficult 
points, especially as relating to the 
chronology of prophecy, deserve the 
most attentive perusal. 





An Appeal to every Christian in Eng- 
land on the Importance of erecting 
New Churches. By One of their 
FeLLow CountrYMEN. London : 
Parker. Pp. 8. 

A Most excellent and seasonable 

little tract, and cannot be too widely 

circulated. 


The Pulpit Pocket Companion, and 
Liturgical Manual of general Devo- 
tion. By the Rev. J. &. N. MOLEs- 
wortH, Rector of St. Peter with 
St. Paul, and one of the six Preachers 
of the Cathedral of Christ Church, 
Canterbury. London: Rivingtons, 
1836. Pp. 108. 

Tuis is a very useful work, and one 
much needed. It presents the Collects, 
generally, in the very words of our 
Liturgy, or only occasionally slightly 
varied ; with some other useful forms 
of prayer taken from the Prayer-Book, 
for the use of the Clergy before and 
after sermon, It is very elegantly 
printed and bound, and of a most 
convenient size for the purpose in- 
tended, and, we doubt not, will be 
very acceptable to the Clergy 


Meditations and i on the 
subject of Prayer. By t . 
Warts AM Curate of St. Mary's 
Parish. Dublin: Curry. 1835. Pp. 
327. 

We have here a book of great useful- 

ness, full of excellent reflections and 

pious meditations. Exercised deeply in 
the school of affliction, the author here 
offers to others those consolations 

« wherewith he himself is comforted.” 
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May his design be fully answered to 
all the children of affliction ! 


Essays, Letters, and Interesting Papers 
of the late Rev. T. Charles, A.B. 
Bala, Merionethshire. Edited by the 
Rev. E. MorGan, M.A. Vicar of 
Syston and Ratcliffe, Leicestershire. 
London: Seeleys. 1836. Pp. 477. 


THe author of these papers had much 
to do with the early formation of the 
Bible Society. The rev. editor, in ad- 
verting to certain minutes of discussion 
held at the quarterly meetings of the 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, which 
were drawn up by Mr. Charles, and 
published in the magazine which he 
edited, is very abundant in his ad- 
miration of those people, and seems to 
sigh over the present state of the 
Church of England, which is not, in 
his view, equally favoured with their 
associations. He pathetically ex- 
clams: “ Could any thing of this kind 
be introduced into our National 
Chureh !") Mr. Charles, we doubt 
not, was a clever and excellent map, 
and his editor pethaps may be the 
same ; still we cannot sigh along with 
him for an adoption by our Church of 
the system of “the Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodists.” 


dhe Analogy of Faith ; or, an Attempt 
to show God's Methods of Grace 
with the Church of Christ, as set 
forth in the Experience of David. 
By the Rev. J. T. Nottoway, D.D. 
some time Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford, and Minister of Fitzroy 
Chapel, Fitzroy Square. London: 
Hatchards. 1836. Pp. 261. 
THESE are valuable discourses, and 
accurately trace the life of David, and 
the methods of God's dealings with 


him. They are, however, based on the ~ 


Calvinistic Interpretation of the 17th 
Article of our Church; we need not 
observe to our readers, that that Ar- 
ticle was framed without any reference 
to “* Master Calvin,” whose name was 
little known at the time of its pro- 
mulgation. Their Calvinism will be 
perbaps to some a passport to com- 


mendation ; we need not say what our 
sentiments are on this head ; they are 
well known, and probably the readers 
of this notice will join with us in 
wishing these sermons had been more 
scriptural, and less Calvinistic. 


Christ, the True and Faithful Witness 
of the Everlasting Covenant. By 
Henry Bourne, Esq. York: John 
Hill. Hull: Noble. Leeds: Cul- 
lingworth. 1836. Pp. vi. 170. 


A TRULY valuable and well-adjusted 
compendium of doctrines respecting 
Christ’s nature, character, and offices, 
illustrated by abundant texts from 
Scripture, &c., themselves in turn 
illustrated each by the other, and b 
the quoted opinions of the English 
and other orthodox liturgies. Books 
of this kind are very useful, and Mr. 
Bourne deserves our thanks. 


The Atonement, and other Sacred 
Poems. By W.S.OKe, M.D. Extra 
Licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians in London. London : 
Longmans. 1836, Pp. viii. 176, 


THIS is true poetry, and true. piety 
also. After being wearied with the 
tedious and vain attempt of others, 
at rivalling Milton in blank verse, 
it is positively delightful to turn to 
the refreshing old English couplet, 
consecrated so ably to the sweetest 
theme that poet ever sung, or human 
reason ever explored. It deserves a 
place with the best of the Seatonian 
prize poems. 


A History of British Quadrupeds. By 
T. Bet, F.R.S., F.L.S. Lecturer on 
Comparative Anatomy at Guy's 
Hospital. Illustrated by a Wood- 
cut of each Species, and numerous 
Vignettes. Part I]. London: John 
Van Voorst. 1836. Pp. 50. 


THIs is a very valuable and interesting 
work, and bighly useful to the stu- 
deut of natural bistory, 
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And out of the ground made the Lord God to grow every tree that is 
pleasant to the sight and good for food; the tree of life also in the 
midst of the garden, and the tree of knowledge of good and evil. 


Tue history of man’s state of innocency in Eden, and of his fall 
through the suggestions of the evil spirit, is one of those portions of 
holy Seripture on which heretics and infidels have laid hold, in order 
to exhaust upon it the whole force of their unholy efforts. The Socinians 
of former times, and the Unitarians (as they call themselves) of the 
present day, treat it as a mere figurative narrative, or parable of events, 
which never really happened, while infidels have ever endeavoured to 
throw over the whole transaction an air of ridicule and scoffing. Their 
intentions in this are sufficiently plain. The Unitarian or Socinian, for 
instance, being determined to deny the divinity and atoning sacrifice of 
our Redeemer, and to reduce him to the mere level of human nature, 
finds himself met at the very beginning of the Bible with the history 
of that event which lies at the foundation of these doctrines, viz. the fall 
of man from original righteousness. Being determined that Christ shall 
not be his Redeemer, being too proud and self-trusting to acknowledge 
himself in need of the precious blood of Christ for his pardon and 
sanctification, it is but natural that he should be eager to get rid of that 
portion of God’s word which shows him that he is a fallen and perishing 
creature. He loves to contemplate human nature as something exceed- 
ingly excellent and all-sufficient in its own resources; and therefore 
shrinks from that page of revelation which shows it is degraded, strips 
it of its glory, and humbles it to the dust. Against the opinion of these 
men, that it is not a narrative of a real transaction, but a mere parable 
or figurative history, it might perhaps be sufficient to say, that it is 
simply their mere unsupported opinion, in behalf of which they cannot 
offer the shadow of an argument, or even the mere semblance of a 
probability. 

The holy Scriptures relate it, and every where treat it, as a real 
transaction ; and there is ample proof that the Jewish nation all along 
believed it to be a true history of real events, and that under the form 
of the serpent, the devil, or one of his fallen angels, was the author of 
the temptation. It is, however, more difficult to deal with those who 
would endeavour to throw over the whole narrative an air of contempt 
and ridicule. For who can refute, even by the words of true reason and 
wisdom, the sneer, or the silence, of a man who is bent on scoff- 
ing and ridicule? It is only by appealing to those better feelings and 
principles, which, alas! such men seldom possess ; it is only by appealing 
to that propriety of thought and action, that soberness and gravity, against 
which they have professedly hardened themselves. Is any one, then, 
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inclined thus to treat this history? Let us try him at least with the 
force of contrast. Brethren, do you ever recollect to have heard or read 
of any one who had means of knowing the truth of this history, and of 
the effects which it had upon him? Did you ever hear of a man who 
knew the sad consequences of the fall upon human nature, and of the 
manner in which it affected him? If we can find such a man, his con- 
duct will be some guide as to those feelings with which we should con- 
sider it, and of that spirit and temper in which we should listen to its 
history. There was certainly then one person to whom it was thus fully 
known ; and that person was our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ;—and 
how did it affect him? Whenever human misery or sin came under his 
notice, it called forth his most tender grief, and even vehement sorrow. 
And what is misery or sin, but the effects of the fall, and the inheritance 
of our first parents? How often do we read that Jesus sighed, Jesus 
groaned within himself, Jesus wept! And especially at the grave of Laza- 
rus; there death, and all the miseries and pains which go before it, and the 
corruption and loathsomeness which come after it, must have presented 
to his omniscient mind the sad contrast between what man might have 
been, what man once really was, and what he had now become. Isit then 
surprising that Jesus, with such thoughts, seeing before him a grave, 
and thinking of the millions of graves which sin had opened, and would 
still continue to supply with unceasing victims,—-is it surprising that 
Jesus should have groaned within himself,—that Jesus should have 
wept? But there was one occasion, on which the fall of man bore with 
all its force upon him; in which all its sad history, its tremendous con- 
sequences, and its future terrors, pressed upon his soul; and that 
occasion was, when he prayed in the garden of Gethsemane. As the 
thoughts rushed into his mind he began to be sore amazed and very 
heavy; consternation and an indescribable horror seized his frame, and 
pervaded his very inmost body and soul; and his sweat fell down in 
large drops of mingled blood to the earth. Brethren, if we treat the 
history of the fall lightly, or irreverently, is it not because ours is not 
the mind of Christ? because we are, at least, utterly ignorant of its 
awful character and tremendous consequences? If sin and misery 
should at all times call forth our sorrows and griefs, how much more 
this history, which is none other than the first instance of disobedience; 
the source and fountain of all the sins and miseries which shall ever 
be? 

I. I propose, in the first place, to consider some of the prineipal 
events in the history of this awful transaction, as it can only be from 
not rightly appreciating them, or from gross ignorance of the reasons 
and nature of them, that any can continue unmoved and unaffected at 
the narrative. 

1. The mode of the temptation shall be the first point considered : 
** And the Lord God commanded the man, saying, Of every tree in the 
garden thou mayest freely eat; but of the tree of the knowledge of good. 
and evil, thou shalt not eat of it ; for on the day that thou eatest thereof 
thou: shalt surely die.” Now let us not be surprised at the simplicity 
of ‘this temptation ; the prohibition of the fruit of a-particular tree may 
in. itself seem a slight event, and the punishment denounced far more. 
than commensurate tc so slight an action. But the very easiness of 
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compliance ‘with so trifling a prohibition, shows that the Almighty laid 
upon our first parents no more than they were able to bear; that his yoke 
was easy and his burden light: and, consequently, the violation of 
so easy a prohibition rendered the sin of transgression more heinous, 
the guilt more terrible. But I observe, that the simplicity of this com- 
mand resulted chiefly from the situation of the partigs. It was the 
only means by which their obedience could be tried. They could not, 
like our blessed Lord in the wilderness, be tempted by hunger, for they 
had all things richly to enjoy; they could not, like him, be tempted by 
a sight of all the kingdoms of the world, and all the glory of them, for 
as yet there were no kingdoms to form the glittering bait. They could 
not, like David, be tempted to adultery; for as yet they were the only two 
human beings in existence. In short, out of all the commands, that 
against covetousness, or unlawful desire, was the only one which they 
were in a condition to be tempted by. The simplicity, too, of this pro- 
hibition was well adapted to the yet half-formed intellectual powers of 
our first parents. ‘he points of duty laid upon them were extremely 
few and simple ; on these they had undoubtedly received full and ample 
instructions from God himself, who, with his angels, held familiar con- 
versation with them. But on other points they were probably little 
raised above the condition of children ; in short, without a miracle, they 
could not have been otherwise ; the command was suited to the child- 
hood of their intellectual powers, anc to that infantine simplicity result- 
ing from their recent creation, and happy innocence. They were little 
more than children, and as such they were put only to an easy and 
childlike trial. 

Another point to be considered is, the agent of this temptation, The 
narrative speaks of him simply under the name and character of a 
serpent; and when the curse is denounced upon him, it is still only under 
the same name and character. Yet the narrative itself sufficiently shows 
that it was no mere serpent which is here intended. When Moses 
writes, that ‘‘the serpent was more subtle than any beast of the field 
which the Lord God had made,” it does not mean that this was the 
character of all serpents, but the original language implies that it was 
applicable only to one particular serpent ; that there was in Eden one 
particular serpent, which was more subtle than any other serpent or 
animal whatsoever. When, again, this creature spake with an articulate 
voice, Eve must have known it was no ordinary or common animal, 
And it was probably these extraordinary qualities which had made her 
take an unusual, but fatal interest in it, and which rendered the wiles 
and subtilty of the tempter more easy of success; for we must bear in 
mind that the narratives of the holy Scriptures do not contain.a com- 
plete and full account of events, but only a short outline, as it were, 
the leading facts and heads of sacred history; so that, in this account, 
much is left to be supplied by us. The results only are given, though 
many steps leading to those results are omitted. The curse, too, pros 
nounced on the serpent, shows that there was more in this than be 
to any mere creature of the animal world,—‘‘ Upon thy belly shalt thou 
go, and dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life.” Butthis could be 
no curse to the serpent, as such ; to be what God hath made it, can never 
be a curse to any creature, but a blessing: for I need not say that we 
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ought to reject all such foolish and vain dreams in which some have 
indulged, as if any change had taken place in the bodily form of the 
serpent, and that it was now for the first time condemned to crawl upon 
the earth. Such are mere idle fancies, not the words of revelation. When, 
therefore, this, which was before the proper nature of serpents, is here 
denounced against this particular one as a curse, it leads us to suppose 
that some other being, to whom this would be a degradation, was con- 
cerned in the malediction. As if the Almighty had said, ‘* Thou, who 
hast adopted this form of the serpent, shall have the degradation 
which such a condition implies. The condition of the serpent shall 
be thine ; like it thou shalt crawl upon the earth, and lick the dust in 
degradation; and though thou mayest bruise the heel of the Son of 
Man, yet that same heel shall crush thy head, and utterly abolish and 
ruin thy usurped dominion; just as the foot which a serpent stings can 
utterly crush its head.” Whatever thoughts this curse upon the serpent 
might awaken in the minds of our first parents, or whatever sense they 
might put upon it, one thing is clear, that they did understand by it, that 
one day that same being who had injured them should be punished, 
and the evils he had inflicted be fully remedied. The time did come, 
when Satan like lightning fell from heaven; when his usurped power 
and dominion was overthrown ; and the day will hereafter come, when 
he shall be judged, the children of God for ever delivered from him, 
and he himself be cast into that everlasting fire, prepared for him and 
his angels. 

Let us now consider the immediate effects of the fall upon our first 
parents. The two trees planted in Eden, of which mention is made in 
the text, are the emblems of the state of man before and after the fall. 
The tree of life was in a manner the standing and continued sacrament 
of Paradise ; it was so called, because it had a power of preventing 
disease and pain and death, and was at once the means of conferring 
immortality, and a pledge of that immortal and deathless state. What 
indeed would have been the final destiny of man, had he not been de- 
prived of it, the Scriptures have not revealed : perhaps he would have for 
ever continued in Eden ; perhaps he would have been translated in due 
time without death, like Enoch or Elijah, to brighter and more glorious 
regions. Of the other and fatal tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, it is difficult to state the reason or precise meaning of its name. 
Good and evil are often used as a phrase to signify all things ; and in 
this sense it might be called the tree of great or universal knowledge : 
this was what the tempter promised, that they should be as gods, or 
rather, as God himself, knowing good and evil, i.e. be raised to a 
higher degree of knowledge and power than they now possessed. Or 
it might be so called, as being the test of their obedience ; to touch or 
eat of it was transgression ; and therefore they would not only know and 
experience that good which they now enjoyed from their obedience, but 
by so doing they would know and experience that evil which is ever 
closely following on sin and disobedience. The denunciation of death, 
however, was now fulfilled ; they lost the tree of life, and the immor- 
tality it conferred: lest they should put forth their hand and eat, and 
live for ever in a state of sin and disobedience, the Almighty banished 
them from the Eden where it grew,—an act surely more of merey than 
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of punishment ; for who would dare to wish that men should live for 
ever in a state of sin? A severer punishment could hardly be inflicted 
than that there should be no end to our sins, and the miseries which 
are the fruits of sin. From that day they became mortal; all the 
fruits of mortality followed—disease, and pain, and sickness, and 
misery, ending at last in death. Their eyes were now opened; the 
innocency and child-like simplicity of their former state was gone, and 
they now became sensible that they were naked, and felt for the first 
time the sense of shame; and they felt also the sense of guilt, and 
hid themselves in terror among the trees of the garden from the pre- 
sence of Him against whom they had sinned. 

We have thus gone very briefly through some of the principal events 
recorded im this sad history ; and I must profess that I see nothing in 
all this ineredible or improbable. ‘The whole state in which our first 
parents lived in Eden was evidently a state of continued miracle ; and 
whilst we believe in the power of God, we never can reject any narra- 
tive simply because it is miraculous. He who created the worlds could 
surely create the miraculous tree of life, and all the wonders of that 
Eden im which it grew. However, the introduction of evil and sin 
into the moral world has ever perplexed mankind in all ages; and the 
account here given of it is certainly (even considered in itself) far 
more probable and satisfactory than any of the conjectures of un- 
inspired wisdom. - When we see the tares growing among the wheat, 
and are astonished that they should not be instantly rooted out, the 
answer is, that an enemy hath done this; that evil is not the work of 
the good and merciful Creator, but of him who is his enemy ; and that 
a day is coming, when all the irregularities and apparent inequalities of 
Providence shall be set right, and an assembled universe be convinced 
of the goodness, and justice, and power, of their Creator. 

Il, We have thus considered this narrative chiefly as regards our 
first parents alone; let us now then (in the second place) briefly con- 
sider that more difficult inquiry, as to its effects upon ourselves and all 
mankind. That the punishment should extend to all the descendants 
of Adam is the great difficulty in the question; this is the master diffi- 
culty, the great mystery of Providence, to which the highest created 
intellect perhaps can never aspire, so as fully to comprehend it; yet 
there are some reasons which at least may help us in this dark labyrinth 
of the ways of Him, who is verily a God that hideth himself ;—there 
are some reasons which may perhaps throw light on this dispensation, 
and (if it be not presumption to use such language) “ vindicate the 
ways of God to man.” Now it is certainly the constitution of the 
world, that children are often involved in the effects of their parents’ 
sin. Not only poverty and disgrace, but even disease is often heredi+ 
tary ; and thus the children are involved often in the sins or misery of 
their parents; nay, it often happens that whole nations can trace their 
happiness and prosperity, or their misery and ruin, to the actions of 
some single individual in distant ages: and thus the fall of man is but 
of a piece with the moral constitution of the world. And is not here a 
proof, that He who framed the laws of human society is the same God 
who revealed the Scriptures? They bear alike the impress of the 
same hand; they seem to have flowed from the same source. But 
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do we not overrate, greatly overrate, the evils of this constitution of 
things? What matter the evils of life,,and the inequalities of the 
present seene, when there is a day coming in which all shall, bewset 
right? Whatever may be the evils we suffer in Adam, no man will be 
finally condemned on his account: we shall all be judged aceording 
to our own lives and actions. Every-individual is put on a new trial. 
No sooner had man fallen, than God provided a remedy in the atone- 

_ ment of his Son; and not only a remedy commensurate with the fall, 

~ but one far more extensive: where sin abounded, grace did much 
more abound. We have gained in Christ more than we lost in Adam. 
What reason, then, is there to reject the doctrine of original sin, if no 
man perishes on account of that sin, but is put on a new. trial, and 
shall be judged according to his own works? Nay, if God has-made 
the sin of Adam only a means of offering to us an inheritance far,more 
glorious than that which we have lost, God has drawn good ont.of 
evil, and thus even made us capable of deriving advantages from the 
fall. We have lost the tree of life, but God has given us @ more 
heavenly food, even Him who came down from heaven as our Saviour : 
in him we may not only recover the immortality we have lost, but,one 
far higher and more excellent. And what are the evils of life—-what 
its pains, and sicknesses, and disappointments? -They may. be, all 
turned to our advantage, if they call forth and exercise in us the great 
duties of faith, and patience, and resignation,—teach us to despise the 
world, and mortify our evil passions and corrupt affections. If they 
implant in us holy tempers and heavenly dispositions, are they to be 
deprecated? What are they but the light afflictions of the present 
state, which will quickly pass away, and then we shall find that they 
have wrought out for us “ a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.” Men, in short, reject the doctrine of original sin because they 
do not understand it. To cure them of their ignorance is therefore 
the only way to cure them of their heresy. I have to-day proceeded 
on this plan; and may the Holy Spirit prosper it, and impress it on 
the hearts of those who hear me ! 

But in conclusion, brethren, I must observe, that it is in relation to 
our redemption in Christ Jesus that we should especially contemplate 
the fall. Had man been innocent, he had not needed a Redeemer} it 
was the sin of man which drew down the Son of God from all the 
glories of heaven—the majesty of its throne, and the hymns of Sera- 
phim, to visit us, as at this time, in great humility. It is true God 
could have prevented our fall; he could have made us at once holy 
and happy. And in the same way he could have supported us without 
food ; but he has not done so—and why? Brethren, it seems often to 
be the wisdom of God, both in nature and revelation, to allow diffi- 
culties and dangers to arise, in order that by the remedies he provides 
he may impress us more deeply with a sense of his greatness, and 
goodness, and mercy! It is true, we might have been made happy at 
once ; but then we should never have known the wonders of redeeming 
love. The fall of man afforded an opportunity for this display. We { 
should then have been God’s once only; now we are twice his; we } 
are God's by a double title—by the right of redemption, as well as by 
the right of creation. The Almighty did not at once place us in that 
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perfection in which he might have placed us ; but he prepares us for it 
by a vast variety of means, by a long preparation, and has determined 
we should not arrive at it ail at once, but, as it were, step by step. 
And why is this? but because he thus multiplies the proofs of his 
goodness, and mercy, and power; every fresh step in our rising to our 
ultimate destination, every separate means employed by him for that 
purpose, opens to us fresh views of his nature and majesty. If, then, 
we look upon the fall as opening the way to our redemption in Christ 
Jesus, we shall see no cause for murmuring or repining at this dispen- 
sation. The tenderness of God’s love, and mercy, and goodness, dis- 
played in that he sent his Son for our redemption, the consolation 
which we may derive from this event, and the exalted hopes it has set 
before us, may well more than compensate for all the evils of this 
present frail and uncertain state. We may now look forward to that 
day when we shall again partake of the tree of life, and eat and live 
for ever, in the midst of regions where sorrow and sighing shall have 
for ever passed away, where God shall wipe away all tears from all 
faces, where temptation and sin shall be unable to approach, and where, 
fixed in an unalterable state of being, we shall go on from one degree 
of perfeetion to another, and grow into the image of Him who loved 
us, and gave himself for us. G. C. 
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CONTINENTAL CHURCHES :* 
With Observations on the Romish Worship, and the State of Religion Abroad. 


No. VIII.—Tue CarHeprac of BruGes, AND THE CHAPELS oF JERUSALEM 
AND St. SANG, 


Bruees is, without exception perhaps, the most interesting town in 
Europe. Once unrivalled in opulence, and the central emporium of 
commerce and of art, it is still an imposing monument of the imperial, 
domestic, and ecclesiastical history of the middle ages. The streets, 
the squares, the public and private buildings, the churches, and the 
convents, retain the very form and fashion of the days of chivalric 
splendour and monastic gloom ; and the stranger, as he passes al 
the clean and quiet ways, is forcibly reminded of the lines by Southey, 


** Pair city, worthy of her ancient fame, 
The season of her splendour is gone by ; 
Yet every where its monuments remain ; 
Temples, which rear their stately heads on high ; 
Canals, that intersect the fertile plain ; 
Wide streets and squares, with many a court and hall 
Spacious and undefaced, but ancient all. 
When I may read of tilts in days of old, 
Of tournays graced by chieftains of renown ; 
Fair dames, grave citizens, and warriors bold, 
If fancy would pourtray some stately town, 
Which of such pomp fit theatre might be, 
Fair Bruges, I shall then remember thee.” 


Our business, however, is with the churches alone; beginning, of 
VOL, XVIH. NO, XI. 4R 
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course, with the cathedral, which is dedicated to St. Salrador, and is 
said to have been founded by St. Eloi, who arrived in the country, and 
preached the gospel there, about the middle of the seventh century. 
He was assisted in this pious work by Dagobert, king of France, who 
advanced a considerable sum to defray the cost of the building. The 
original structure was destroyed by fire in the year 1358, and the 
present edifice was immediately erected in its place. It is built entirely 
of bricks; and the sombre character of the exterior is not very 
imposing. The interior, however, exhibits a fine specimen of the 
ancient Gothic ; the arcades between the columns are light and lofty; 
and the slender shafts, which climb along the massive central pillars, 
are exceedingly elegant. There is aiso something peculiarly grand in 
the richness and variety of the decorations. Adorned as the Flemish 
churches universally are with a profusion of marble, this prodigality is 
here so vast, that an accurate description of the chapels, the screen, 
the statues, and the sculptures, would occupy a volume. So minute 
and so delicate is the workmanship, as frequently to produce a degree 
of confusion in the examination of the details. Above the entrance 
into the choir is a magnificent colossal figure, emblematic of the 
Supreme Being, which has been attributed to Michael Angelo; and 
there is also a statue of Moses, not unworthy of that artist. Two 
beautiful colossal statues, in wood, representing David and St. Cecilia, 
with a third, in front, of an angel holding a music-book, are placed 
before the organ, which is a powerful instrument, and extremely 
beautiful The choir is hung with painted tapestry, below which are 
suspended the banners of the Knights of the Golden Fleece, who were 
present at a chapter held in the church by Philip the Good, in 1478. 
A fine picture of the Resurrection adorns the high altar; on either side 
of which are monuments, in white marble, curiously sculptured, of two 
of the bishops of Bruges. 

Compared with the length of the choir, that of the nave is somewhat 
short ; and a like disproportion is not unusual in churches of the 13th 
and 14th centuries. The confessionals, supported by four angels, are 
carved in wood, with tracery of peculiar elegance. The pulpit is 
modern ; it is supported by two Corinthian columns, and surmounted 
by a bishop, probably St. Eloi, with a church, a cross, and a bag of 
money at his feet, and holding in his hand a plan of the cathedral. 
There are some good pictures both in the aisles and transept, and in 
the several chapels ; but none of the first class of merit. A St. Hyppoly- 
tus, by Memling ; Saints offering flowers, and a Flight into Eqypt, by 
Van Oost the younger; a Martyrdom of St. Barbe, by Cels; a 
St. James and a St. Augustine, by E. Quellyn; and a Sea-piece, by 
Minderhout, are, perhaps, the best. Beneath the two great windows, 
at either end of the transept, are a series of large pictures painted by 

‘an Orly, as models for the tapestry, which is suspended in the choir. 
Of these, the subjects are the Miraculous Draught of Fishes ; Jesus in 
the midst of the Doctors ; the Entry into Jerusalem ; the Marriage in 
Cana ; Christ and the Magdalen; and Jesus bearing his Cross. ‘Their 
colouring is excellent. At the end of the nave there is a singular 
representation of the Descent of the Holy Spirit, painted on cloth, by 
J. Fan Oost. In the chapel of the Virgin there is also a portrait’ of 
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Philip 1..of Spain, and two old pictures, which are attributed to 
Dominicain. These, with a Last Supper, by Bourbus, bearing the date 
1562, and an old painting of the Crucifixion, a. p. 1300, must not be 
passed without notice. 

In a chapel, which is now closed, is contained the tomb of Charles 
the Good. This prince was assassinated in the church of St. Donastus, 
on the 2d of March, 1127, and buried there with great pomp by his 
subjects, who held his virtues and his charities in the highest reverence. 
When this church was destroyed, his remains were removed to their 
present resting-place, as indicated by the following inscription :— 


OSSA 
SANTISSIML PRINCIPIS 
KAROLI BONT, 
$. CANUTI DANLE REGIS FILII, 
FLANDRI® COMITIS XIII, 
NEFANDE 
S$. DONATIANI BASILICE VASTATIONI 
FELICITER SUBSTRACTA, 
BRUGENSIUM PIETATE 
ERGA OPTIMUM PRINCIPEM, 
POST ANNOS JAM Vil° AB EJUS MORTB 
NON IMMINUTA 
NEC IMMINUENDA QUONDAM, 
HIC DENUO RECONDITA 
M. Viil’ XXVII. 


Opposite to his monument is a portrait of the prince, painted on 
wood. In one hand he holds a sword, in the other a piece of money ; 
the emblems of his bravery and benevolence. The bas-relief, attached 
to the pillar in front of this chapel, is dedicated to the memory of the 
Schietere family, is in exquisite taste, and highly finished. It is also 
impossible to pass without admiration the relievos above the two side 
doors, sculptured on wood, painted and gilt, and supposed to date from 
the end of the 14th century. They are in perfect preservation, and 
exhibit a very high state of art. In the principal entrance there is a 
Baptism of Christ, by Van Oost the elder. 

Bruges has two other churches of considerable importance, to an 
account of which it will be necessary to devote another article ;—the 
church of Notre-Dame, and that of the hospital of St. John. In the 
mean time a word may be added, en passant, descriptive of the church 
or chapel of Jerusalem, if it be only to advert to a piece of mummery 
to which the good people of Bruges contribute their mite, in common 
with their deluded countrymen. It was originally attached to a hospital 
for the accommodation of poor pilgrims, on their return from the Holy 
Land. We are told that the interior and the exterior are a perfect 
model of the Holy Sepulchre of Jerusalem ; and two monks are said to 
have made three pilgrimages for the purpose of avoiding every possibi- 
lity of error in the plan. The chapel itself is of very small dimensions; 
and in one corner of it there is a cave, into which it is almost necessary 
to creep, wherein a miserable and most profane representation of the 
Saviour lies in state, covered with a dirty white sheet. The spectacle, 
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disgusting in itself, is rendered still more so by the use to which ‘it is 
dedicated, as a means of picking the pockets of the poor fools who 
prostrate themselves before it. 

There is yet another monument of Papal superstition, which may 
require a passing notice. The chapel of St. Sang is so called from a 
few drops of the blood of Christ, which Thierri of Alsace brought from 
Jerusalem, and deposited in this sanctuary, previously dedicated ‘to 
St. Basil. A part of the building is very ancient; but the facade, 
which is in the most exquisite taste, bears the date of 1533. Above 
the portico, which is surmounted by a sort of minaret, is a mystical 
symbol of the Redemption, under the figure of a pelican, encireled by a 
gordian knot; and on either side are well executed busts of two 
counts of Flanders, with their countesses. Those in the middle bear 
the names of Charles and Elizabeth. Possibly the lower chapel is the 
most ancient ecclesiastical monument in Belgium. 





on ~~ 
FIAT JUSTITIA. 
THE INJUSTICE OF THE DISSENTERS’ CLAIMS. 
A Letter to Daniel Whittle Harvey, Esq., MP. for Southwark. 


Sir, — In addressing you on the “ Claims of the Dissenters,” it may 
be reasonably asked, why your name should be selected in preference 
to the names of others, who have been more forward in the advocacy 
of those claims? My answer is, that in the advocacy of the reli- 
gious and political principles you profess, you have shown yourself 
above the petty expediencies of the passing hour, and refused to 
make them the measure of the zeal or coldness of that advocacy ; and 
that no man has shown himself more alive in detecting, or more able in 
exposing, the cant of that pseudo-liberalism which acts in the very teeth 
of its own professions. The voice, therefore, of reason and justice has 
a prospect of being listened to by you, when it would with others, per- 
haps, be lost amid the din of political strife, and the feelings of sectarian 
hatred. There is another reason which gives propriety to the selection 
of your name; it is this: in speaking of the Established Church, you 
have shown yourself capable of distinguishing between its mere legal 
existence as an Establishment, and its spiritual attributes. You have 
stated that you sought its severance from the State, not with a view to 
its destruction, but to place it in a situation of independence, where it 
might exist in a form which you supposed purer and more advantageous 
to itself. Now it has been too much the custom of those who have 
lately been prominent in the controversy against the Church, to lose 
sight of this distinction ; to speak of it, and its various orders in the 
ministry, as a mere piece of State-policy, whose existence had their 
origin, and would find their end in the mere acts of the legislature. 
Keeping out of sight the fact of the existence of our Church, both in 
Scotland and the United States, where it flourishes quite independently 
of the legislature, and as a purely spiritual society, they have almost 
universally assumed it to be in itself, and to be looked on by its mem- 
bers, as a mere Parliamentary Church. Such Erastian notions are 
vertainly not the opinions of Churchmen ; so far from it, they regard it 
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as. a branch,of the one holy catholic and apostolic Church, founded at the 
beginning of the gospel; not a church taking its original from the 
Reformation, but as the original British and Saxon Church of these 
islands, which, having fallen into the errors, and under the foreign juris- 
diction of Rome, recovered herself from both at the era of the Reforma- 
tion ; and is therefore the very same church,—though now, by the grace 
of God, restored from the superstition into which it had fallen, and 
reeovered to its original freedom and purity. I am very far, Sir, from 
assuming that you would admit these claims of the Church of England ; 
but you have not at least insulted its members by denying its spiritual 
claims as a religious body, as too many of the advocates of the Dissen- 
ters have done; nay, you have expressly admitted those claims. When, 
therefore, the Dissenters, by their official organs, are, in their efforts 
against the Church, virtually endeavouring to degrade it from its 
spiritual character, and violating all those rights of conscience for which 
they so loudly clamour, I know no one more proper to address than 
yourself on the grievous inconsistency and injustice of their conduct ; 
no one more able certainly to set the matter before them in its true 
colours. Although we probably differ to the furthest extent both in poli- 
tical and religious principles, yet this merit is willingly conceded to you. 

And here, Sir, we will begin with the injustice of the Dissenters’ 
claims on the question of Church Rates. 

They assume the justice of their own exemption, on the ground that 
they do not benefit by the Church, and therefore ought not to contribute 
to its support. If, however, it can be shewn that there are many ways iu 
which Dissenters participate in the various objects of which these rates 
are levied ; then, to throw the whole burden on Churchmen is a piece of 
gross injustice. There are many expenses and objects connected with 
the municipal regulations of the country, and the management of pa- 
rochial matters, which are provided for only by Church-rates ; these 
are sometimes greatly increased by means of local Acts of Parliament. 
The rewards for attendance of engines at fires, and the expenses occa- 
sioned by coroners’ inquests, are, for the most part,—nay, I believe, 
almost universally,—provided for by these rates. Ought Chuschmen, or 
the property of the Church, to be called on to provide for such merely 
secular matters? Ought not Dissenters to aim at getting all these ex- 
penses otherwise provided for, and to have reduced the calls upon the 
Church-rates to matters purely connected with the celebration of Di- 
vine worship, before they commit the injustice of attempting to 
throw the whole expense on the Church ? 

Again; as to the fabric of the Church, and the expenses oceasioned 
by its preservation in a due state of repair and cleanliness; the various 
meetings of parishioners for the management of the poor, and other 
parochial matters, most of which are quite unconnected with purely 
ecclesiastical purposes, and in which the whole population are equally 
interested, are held in the parish church; ought, then, Churchmea 
alone to bear the whole burden? Can any thing be more grossly unjust 
than this? Now, in these respects, in these matters of a purely secular 
nature, all without exception, even the Jews and Quakers themselves, 
ace alike interested ; and yet the Dissenters are endeavouring to throw 


the whole burden on the Church. I again repeat, is this just ? 
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But it is utterly false to say, that the Dissenters do not avail them- 
selves of the celebration of the rites of the Church. They do not at- 
tend, indeed, the usual morning and evening services of the Church, 
but the great body of Dissenters avail themselves of all the other ser- 
vices. With the single exception of the Jews and Quakers, the rites 
of baptism, marriage, and burial, are very generally received by all 
classes of Dissenters from the ministrations of the Established Church. 
And, although this has been hitherto compulsory with regard to mar- 
riage, yet surely it has not been so with regard \o the other two. Even 
if they should assert that the superior registration of the Church has 
hitherto induced them to seek the performance of these rites from the 
Ministers of the Establishment; yet, till some other arrangement has 
been fully commenced, they ought not to throw the expenses attendant 
on these rites upon Churchmen exclusively. The provision for the due 
performance of these rites, and the cost of registration, are attended 
with considerable expenses ; and while they participate in the benefits, 
they ought not to ask for an exemption from them, or seek to throw 
the whole burden on others. Ought Churchmen to buy register-books 
for Dissenters ? 

There is, however, a still stronger ground against the Dissenters’ 
claims. One of those claims is, as lately insisted on by Mr. Wilks in 
the House of Commons, and which he declared he would introduce 
next session as just and reasonable, the right of the people called Bap- 
tists to claim for their unbaptized children, burial according to the rites 
of the Established Church. With respect to all baptized individuals, 
(with the single exception of suicides, and excommunicate persons,) the 
Ecclesiastical Courts at present enforce this claim; but to force by Act 
of Parliament the claim of these people, implies a total alteration in the 
canons, constitutions, and doctrines of the Church. Would the Baptist 
preachers permit, for one moment, an Act of Parliament to order them 
to admit to the communion, individuals unbaptized according to their 
own peculiar mode? Would any Dissenters allow themselves to be 
compelled to do the same, with respect to any individual who might 
claim to be so admitted? How loud would be their exclamations against 
the tyranny of such an interference! Are then the Clergy alone to be 
exempted from the protection of the principles of religious toleration ? 
Supposing some individual of the Baptist community were to wish to 
claim the rites of burial in a Romish cemetery ; would the Dissenters 
tolerate the persecution of a Romish priest for a refusal to comply with 
the claim? Why then should Dissenters seek to subject the Ministers 
of the Church to a yoke, which they will not impose on themselves, or 
suffer to be imposed on Romish priests? Is all the boasted liberalism 
of Dissenters to come to this? The violation of the rights of conscience 
in this respect, is only equalled by the inconsistency of the Dissenters. 
To claim the celebration of religious services from a Church against 
which they protest, is surely the highest act of inconsistency ; and in 
thé present day, when there are numerous facilities for burial without 
those services, argues either the inconsistency or the tyranny of those 
who seek to enforce such services by Act of Parliament. I think, 
therefore, in these claims we have a specimen of the meanness of Dis- 
sénters, and of a violation of the rights of conscience. 
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But we may proceed to shew, that their claims are inconsistent with 
the so-much-boasted “ Voluntary Principle.” There is no doubt that 
the government intends to substitute for Church-rates a fixed sum from 
the general taxation. Against this the Dissenters loudly complain, as a 
violation of the ** Voluntary Principle.” But are not the annual grants 
for “the Regium Douum,” and for the maintenance of the Popish 
establishment of Maynooth, equally violations of this principle? Justice 
and fair dealing surely demand that Irish Presbyterianism, and Irish 
Popery, should be equally excluded from a maintenance out of the 
public revenues, as well as the Established Church, if the “ Voluntary 
Principle ” is to be at all regarded. 

If, Sir, on these grounds the Dissenters are determined to enforce 
their claims, let them be consistent. In order to be so, let them make 
a public avowal, that from the day in which the new Marriage and 
Registration Acts come into operation, no Dissenter shal] participate in 
the rites of the Established Church, or shall attempt to enforce them by 
legal means ; but, on the contrary, they will use every effort to endea- 
vour to obtain the consent of the Legislature to exempt the Clergy 
from all civil penalties, for a refusal of these rites. Let them join 
Churechmen in procuring an immunity from the desecration of our 
churches by public meetings; let them provide registration and places 
of burial for their own people ; let them join in withholding the grants 
of public money to the Irish Papists and Presbyterians ; and, above all, 
let them enter a protest against Dissenters interfering with the internal 
regulations of the Church of England. This latter is a thing of vast 
importance ; in the session just closed, several bills relating entirely ta 
the internal regulations and spiritual discipline of the Church, have been 
frustrated or postponed by the parties in the House of Commons who 
usually advocate the Dissenters’ claims. Perpetually declaiming 
against the want of discipline in the Church of England, they them- 
selves have just, with all their might, prevented the means of enforcing 
such discipline, as if they were fearful of losing one source of complaint, 
and wished to injure its efficiency. Messrs. Hume and Duncombe, and the 
parties clamorous for the Voluntary System, have exhibited to the world 
the unseemly sight of interfering with measures which the Bishops and 
Clergy had fully approved, for the regulation of the internal affairs of 
the Church. Let the Dissenters cordially join in deprecating such 
unhallowed interference; and, while they seek for their own immunity 
from external interference, let them be just, and not endeavour to 
impose the yoke on others. If the Dissenters shew themselves honest 
in their proceedings, they will meet with no difficulty in obtaining all 
that the justice of the case demands; if they seek an exemption from 
what they choose to term grievances, merely that they may thereby 
oppress or injure the Church, they will hand down their name and cause 
to disgrace, as that of men who acted from motives of a narrow-minded 
sectarianism, though pretending to the highest liberality. You, Sir, 
probably have it in your power to save them from this lasting disgrace; 
and for the sake of those rights of conscience, which they and you 
profess, I entreat you to make the trial. 

Oct. 15, 1836. A Frienp To ConsIsTENcyY, 
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THE SPIRITS IN PRISON. 
(1 Perer iii. 19.) 


Pernaps there is no passage in the New Testament which has giver 
greater cause for discussion, with so little attainment of a clear and 
satisfactory sense, as the above. Bishop Horsley has a sermon on the 
subject; but, though deeply learned and interesting, it appears to the 
writer of this extremely unsatisfactory. His meaning seems to be (for 
his usual clearness is not found in this discourse) that our Lord went in 
his disembodied spirit, in the interval between death and the resur- 
rection, into that part of the invisible world, where the souls of the 
righteous were ‘ in safe keeping,” (so he renders the original word 


_Pprison,) and proclaimed the accomplishment of the great work of salva- 


tion; and then he quotes the passage from the Apocalypse, in which it 
is said that “‘ the sea gave up the dead which were in it,” as a remark- 
able instance of a desire in the inspired writers to intimate to us, that 
all who perished in the flood were not necessarily included im the 
number of the lost. This last is a mere assumption of the learned 
prelate ; for, surely the above phrase from the Apocalypse can have no 
special reference to the Antediluvians. That the disembodied soul of 
Christ went into that part of Hades called Paradise, is clear from Serip- 
ture: it is not, however, clear that he preached there, unless this 
passage proves it; but the passage itself is disputed, and must there- 
fore be first shewed to prove it. The real difficulty appears to. the 
writer to arise from the mention of those who perished in the flood ;— 
a difficulty which is overlooked, or slurred over, by the great body 
(perhaps all) of the Commentators. If Christ preached in Hades the 
accomplishment of the great atonement, and the consequent deliverance 
at the resurrection of all the souls in Paradise,—this was a fact in 
which all the righteous were alike interested,—why then should the 
Antediluvians, who perished in the flood, be alone singled out, as if 
they had some special interest in this preaching beyond the rest? This 
seems to constitute the great, nay, perhaps the only real difficulty. 

To enter into any thing like a review of all the criticisms which have 
been hazarded on this text, is beyond the limits of this article ; the only 
one necessary to notice is, that by the words “ spirits in prison” is 
undoubtedly meant the souls of those who perished in the flood, and 
who were in prison at the time of St. Peter's writing this episile. They 
were disobedient in the days of Noah ; they perished in the flood; they 
were thenceforth, and still continue, in the prison of Hades; not, 
surely, in Paradise, but in that place which is named by St. Peter 
himself, in the original Greek, Zartarus, (2 Pet. ii. 4,) where the 
fallen angels are “delivered into chains of darkness, to be reserved 
unto judgment ;” and it is very remarkable that he goes on in this latter 
passage, immediately after speaking of the angels, and the prison of 
Tartarus, to mention the destruction of the old world, and the salvation 
of “ Noah, the eighth person, a preacher of righteousness, by bringing 
in the flood upon the world of the ungodly.” There is the same contrast 
here, as in the above text, between Noah and the ungodly ; and this, 
too, in words closely resembling the former declaration. So far from 
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any intimation of their having repented, according to Bishop Horsley’s 
notion, they are expressly called “‘ the ungodly.” 

In this latter passage, these antediluvians are cited by St. Peter 
as a remarkable instance of disobedience; and perhaps it might be 
sufficient to say that they were introduced into the text only as an 
example of disobedience : yet this mention of them will, on a nearer 
view of the design of the apostle, be found only incidental, and asa 
portion of a very different subject of exhortation. Let us then proceed 
to this investigation, first premising a few remarks. 

In the text it is said, “in the ark, a few (that is eight) souls were 
saved by water ;’’ and, in allusion to this in the Baptismal Service, it is 
said, that God did ‘‘save Noah and his family in the ark from perishing 
by water.” In these words it is very commonly supposed, and many 
eminent eritics maintain, that the sense is—were saved from water, not by 
water; and we are referred to St. Paul for a parallel expression (1 Cor. iii. 
15), “*he shall be saved ; yet so as by fire; where the metaphor evidently 
is that of escape out of, or through a building on fire. The metaphor, how- 
ever, is inapplicable to the ark, which did not pass through, but floated 
upon the water. The comparison, too, has express reference to baptism. 
The water of baptism is compared, not to the ark of Noah, but to the 
water of the flood ; just as St. Paul compares it to the water of the Red 
Sea, saying, that the Israelites ‘‘ were baptized unto Moses in the cloud, 
and in the sea.” (1 Cor. x. 2.) And, accordingly, our Baptismal Service 
makes the ark the emblem of Christ’s church, not of baptism: ‘* That 
this child may be received into the ark of Christ’s church.” There 
can be no doubt, therefore, that the above criticism is wrong, and that 
the apostle, followed by our own Baptismal Service, means a saving by 
water, not from the water. 

Now there are several points of comparison between baptism and the 
flood: the destruction brought on the world by the flood is not, I 
apprehend, included in the comparison; except in so far as the flood 
made a distinction between the righteous and the disobedient. The 
flood made this distinction; baptism does the same. The flood (as 
God’s righteous judgments) passed a sentence of justification on Noah: 
it executed the sentence of condemnation upon the ungodly. Wemay, 
however, well suppose, (and Faber, in his learned work on the*patri 
times, endeavours to prove,) that Noah was in danger of his life from the 
opposition which his preaching had excited; and that therefore the 
flood was a real deliverance, and temporal salvation to him. At any 
rate, we may suppose that he was subjected to all sorts of insult and 
persecution from the ungodly world; and, in this lesser sense, it was at 
least a deliverance to him. In the same manner, the Red Sea wasem- 
ployed as the instrument which destroyed the Egyptians, but delivered 
Israel. 

This emblem of baptism, taken from the flood, is usually passed 
over by us in modern times, because we look upon the flood as an-in- 
strument of destruction only, and forget that it was salvation to Noah 
and his family. But the incongruity of this emblem arises, I fear, in 
our minds, from low notions of baptism. We should never think of 
making such a comparison as that of baptism to the waters ‘of ere- 
ation, over which the Holy Spirit -rweeie the waters of the flood, 
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which saved Noah,—to the waters of the Red Sea, which. baptized 
Israel,—or to the waters of the Jordan, which cleansed Naaman; yet 
the early Church did make these comparisons, and were fully borne out 
by Scripture in so doing, and especially by the language of St. Peter. 

It appears, then, to me, that St. Peter, when he compared baptism to 
so vast a thing as the flood, passed by all lesser and other points of 
comparison, although true, as far as they go, and had in his mind this 
one point of comparison alone—the wonderful energy and power of 
Omnipotence. The same power and omnipotence of which the flood 
was an example, was also put forth “in the laver of regeneration,” in 
baptizing us into the death of Christ, and raising us up in him unto his 
resurrection. In short, the whole of this passage under review has 
a reference to baptism, and to that alone. The phrases relating to 
Christ’s death and resurrection are here to be understood as having a 
tacit resemblance to our baptism ; images which are frequently also used 
elsewhere in the New Testament, and especially in the Epistle to the 
Romans. We will now, bearing these observations in mind, proceed to 
a nearer view of the text. 

Paley observes, in his Horz Paulin, a singularity in St.Paul’s style, 
which he calls, “ going off at a word ;” by which he means, that the 
apostle frequently digresses from the subject in hand to follow some 
new train of thought suggested by some apparently casual expression ; 
and then, after such digression, returns again to the original line of argu- 
ment. Now it appears that we have, in this portion of Scripture, a 
similar example in St. Peter. At verse 17th, the apostle exhorts 
Christians to suffering patiently, and reminds them that Christ had 
suffered for them. Now the suffering of Christ, and his death, imme- 
diately suggested the thought to the apostle of that being planted into 
the death and resurrection of Christ, which was bestowed in baptism, of 
the obligations that were therein implied, the vastness of its privileges, 
the mighty power of God therein displayed, and the danger of disobe- 
dience. He dwells upon these with apparent adoration, and gives vent 
to that adoration in the magnificent image of the flood; and then, after 
this splendid digression, he returns to the original exhortation. For the 
preaching of Christ by Noah is not simply confined to his act of preach- 
ing, but takes in the whole order of the events consequent on that 
preaching; it especially includes that most wonderful display of the 
energy of his almighty power, in that he brought in the flood, and saved 
Noah and his household. The preaching of Christ, mentioned in the 
text, includes this wonderful display : and to this vast and astonishing 
display of omnipotence, the baptism of Christians, the apostle asserts, 
is the antitype; the power of Christ being equally conspicuous in both. 
Christ had died; they had also died in baptism. Christ had been 
raised again; so had they in baptism. In their baptism, they had 
known and felt as great and wonderful] and effectual a working of 
Christ’s power as Noah had seen in the mighty flood of waters. The 
omnipotence of Christ, his Spirit, his Divinity, had been as wonderfully 
demonstrated in their regeneration by baptism, as it had been in his 
own resurrection, or in the deliverance of Noah by the flood. Such 
seems the train of thought in this difficult passage: and if so, it is evi- 
dent that the leading idea is the flood; and that the words, “fhe went 
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and preached,” &c. are merely subordinate, and by way of a lively 
representation ; for the effects of that preaching, namely, the flood, 
rather than the preaching itself, is the object which the apostle had in 
view. 

It will be seen that in the words “quickened by the Spirit,”’ the 
writer understands the word “ spirit” of the Divine nature of Christ ; in 
which he is borne out by the ancient versions, and by Mosheim and 
Michaelis. For a similar antithesis between the human and divine 
natures of Christ, we may refer to Rom. i. 3,4; ix. 5; 1 Tim. iii. 16. 
Bishop Horsley, and Bishop Middleton in his Doctrine of the Greek 
Article, insist much on this antithesis, yet neither seem, to the writer, to 
have preserved it so as to make out a consistent interpretation with 
what follows. Horsley’s version is,—‘“‘ being put to death in the flesh, 
but quick in the spirit :” the antithesis requires ‘‘ quickened.” Middle- 
ton renders—* dead carnally, but alive spiritually ;” and both seem to 
take the word “ spirit,” or “ spiritually,” only as denoting the human 
soul of Christ; but this seems quite inconsistent with what follows, and 
with the usual phraseology of Scripture, which contrasts the infirmity 
and weakness of the human nature of Christ, evidenced in his 
crucifixion, with the power and glory of his Divine nature, evi- 
denced in his resurrection; evidenced also in the text by his bring- 
ing in the flood, and by the regeneration of his servants in baptism. 
In any translation, or exposition of these words, we must not only 
keep up a perfect antithesis between the words flesh and _ spirit, 
but in such a way as to be made consistent with what follows: and 
this essential condition seems to have been universally violated. If 
we say Christ was raised up by his divine nature, then the antithesis 
requires that he should have been put to death by his human nature ; 
which is manifestly absurd. Although some of the above interpreters 
have rightly explained the words flesh and spirit, in this sense, they all 
seem to the writer to have failed in rendering a consistent interpretation. 
The meaning is evidently this, that Christ died in the human nature, 
that is, invested with all its attributes of infirmity and weakness, and 
seemed to his enemies to have lost, in his death, all claims to the high 
homage which he had vindicated to himself; but he was raised up tm his 
divine nature, that is, clothed with all the attributes of divinity, and 
“ proved to be the Son of God with power ;’’ proved to be possessed of 
that same divinity and power, whereby he brought in the flood ; and 
whereby he still continues to save his people ‘‘ in the laver of regene- 
ration.” 

The translation, then, may run thus, commencing with the 17th verse. 

‘* For it is better, if the will of God will it, to suffer as well-doers, 
than as ill-doers; because even Christ suffered once for our sins, the 
just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God: even he, who was 
put to death in his human nature, but quickened, and made to live 
again, in his divine nature; in that very same divine nature, I say, in 
which he went and preached to the souls now in prison, who disobeyed 
that preaching once, when God’s long-suffering anxiously waited in the 
days of Noah, during the building of the ark; and a few souls (that is 
to say, eight only,) having embarked into that ark, were saved by water. 
And baptism, which is the antitype of this water of the flood, (not, 
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Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States. 


however, that which is the mere putting away of the filth of the flesh, 
but the inquiry into a good conscience towards God,) this baptism now 
saves us also by the resurrection of Jesus Christ, who is gone into 
heaven, and is at God’s right hand, angels and authorities and powers 
having been made subject unto him! Since, therefore, Christ hath 
suffered for us in the flesh, do you also (since He that suffereth in the 
flesh hath ceased from sin,) arm yourselves with the same temper of mind, 
that you may no longer live the rest of your time, which is given you 
in the flesh in conformity to the passions of men, but to the will of 
God.” 

The parenthetical clause, (‘‘he that suffereth in the flesh hath ceased 
from sin,”) brought in as a reason for the being armed with the same 
mind as Christ, has undoubtedly a reference to the emblematical death 
which was figured and conveyed in baptism : they should have the same 
mind as Christ, because, like him, they had died ;— he upon the cross; 
—they in the waters of baptism. These images and allusions may 
seem obscure and far fetched to us, but they were familiar to the early 
church, and even to the apostles themselves, as is evident from the 
sixth chapter to the Romans. Every other interpretation, in order 
to make them square with modern notions, will be found to end by 
introducing much confusion into the passage; we may lower them to 
our level, but we shall do it at the peril of rendering the word of God 
unintelligible. Cc. 


Hh 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF NORTH AMERICA. 


We think that the following brief statement of the American Church 
will not be unacceptable to many of our readers, as we are led to 
believe that the manner in which the bishops of that church obtained 
consecration, and the circumstances in which the Episcopalians were 
placed when America was separated from England, are not generally 
known. 

Before the Revolution, the Church there was under the care and 
management of the Bishop of London. It was many times attempted 
to introduce an episcopate into America, but without success. Many of 
those prelates who adorned our Church at that time earnestly endea- 
voured to promote this object, among whom we may particularly men- 
tion the names of Secker and Lowth, who endeavoured to obtain the 
permission of government for the consecration of bishops, without the 
addition of any civil rights or jurisdiction. We may here again show 
what that liberality is of which so many boast, but which, if brought to 
the test of truth, is shown to be but another name for intolerance and 
the grossest illiberality. But a few years before the Revolution the 
subject of introducing an episcopate was again mooted in America, but 
no sooner were the dissenters of all denominations in England informed 
of this, than they arrayed themselves against it, uniting to prevent the 
Episcopalians, who considered that a bishop was necessary for the eom~ 
fort and management of their church, from obtaining this privilege. | Tt 
was a subject of apprehension, lest the government of England should 
refuse to allow the English bishops to consecrate Americans ; and in 
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the midst of these difficulties, some who, labouring under that unhappy 
ignorance which is so prevalent, and which it is especially binding 
on the Clergy and well-informed members of the Church to uproot 
and destroy, proposed that one should be elected from amongst the 
Clergy of America, and that upon him should be conferred the dignity 
of a bishop without consecration ; but happily for the purity and 
authority of the American Church this did not take place, and Dr. Sea- 
bury arrived in London, and made application to the Archbishop 
of York (the primacy being then vacant) for consecration; but owing 
to civil and ecclesiastical difficulties, and also on account of his only 
being sent by a part of the American Clergy, it did not take place ; 
but after some little time the bishop of the church of Scotland conferred 
on him consecration. But the greater number of the Episcopalians 
of America were desirous that the succession should be procured from 
the English bishops, having been formerly so nearly allied to them, 
and the permission of the American government having been obtained, 
a communication was began with the Archbishop of Canterbury (Moore). 
After some time had been passed on agreeing upon the alterations 
necessary under present circumstances, the election fell on the following 
candidates for the episcopal office; Dr. Wm. White, Dr. Provoost, and 
Dr. Griffith. The two former gentlemen embarked for England on the 
24 November, 1786, and reached their place of destination on the 
29th November, when they waited on the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who received them with the greatest courtesy and attention. They 
then waited on Bishop Lowth, who had himself, on his part, some time 
before endeavoured to procure an episcopacy of their own for them. 
That venerated and beloved prelate was at that time suffering both 
from mental and bodily affliction ; and we here quote the account of the 
interview from Bishop White. 

“We attended on the day appointed by himself, and were cour- 
teously received by this celebrated prelate, who expressed himself 
gratified by our waiting on him, and asked our address, as intending to 
see us again. His appearance was that of health; and he followed us 
to the head of the stairs without any appearance of debility. But 
we understood that he had a violent return of his complaint, the stone, 
next day ; and he died soon after our departure from England. In the 
conversation, of about an hour, which we held with him, he made 
various inquiries respecting America, and was the most pointed on 
the subject of slavery. On being informed of the then late act of 
Pennsylvania, for the gradual abolition of it, he answered with strong 
emphasis, ‘ that is a very good measure.’ We probably saw_ this 
eminent man on the last day on which our visit could be received.” 

On the 2d of February they, being accompanied by the Archbishop, 
went to court, and had an interview with the King, whom they thanked 
for the license to the Archbishop of Canterbury, in order that the 
episcopal succession might be transmitted to the Church in America, 
Bishop White adds, “‘ we had contemplated this measure of waiting on 
the king as of peculiar delicacy. In the character of citizens of the 
United States of America, we should have thought it inconsistent in us 
to have made any application to the civil authority of Great Britain. 
The act of parliament (permitting this consecration, without taking the 
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usual oaths of allegiance, &c.) had laid on the archbishop the obtaining 
of the consent of the king under his sign manual. This consent had been 
obtained before our going to court, and therefore we saw no impro- 
priety in the visit.” 

On Sunday, February 4th, they repaired to Lambeth for conse- 
eration, in which ceremony the Archbishop of York (Markham) pre- 
sided, and the Bishop of Bath and Wells (Moss), together with the 
Bishop of Peterborough (Hinchliffe), joined the archbishop in the 
imposition of hands. Dr. Drake preached ; all his discourse was on 
the authority of the Church to ordain rites and ceremonies ; and 
Dr. Radolph read prayers. The consecration being finished, they 
spent the rest of the day at Lambeth, and then took their leave, having 
expressed their gratitude to the Archbishop for the kindnesses which 
they had received. The newly-consecrated bishops arrived at New 
York on Easter-day, 1787. Another bishop, Dr. Maddison, was after- 
wards consecrated in England ; and Dr. Seabury was admitted into the 
house of bishops. 

The American Church is essentially the same with ours, holding, 
with us, those great doctrines which are alone able to save the soul. 
Thus we have but briefly shown some of the difficulties under which 
the American Church laboured. Our earnest prayer is that she may 
continue to the end of the world as a pattern of primitive Christianity, 
and that when her Lord comes in the clouds, surrounded by the 
blessed spirits, he may be enabled to receive her with those words 
of approbation and glorification,—* Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant ! enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


—_—@————_ 
FOREIGN ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, &c. 


PERSECUTION BY THE TuRKs.—The Christian population of Bosnia 
is at present subject to the most tyrannical oppression. Scarcely a day 
passes without some vexatious attack on the part of the Mussulmen, or 
some attempt upon the lives or property of the Christians, to whom every 
untoward event is attributed. The Sultan, who is known to be favourably 
disposed to them, and anxious to mitigate their sorrows, is beset with 
every species of calumny. ‘‘ These dogs of Christians,” say the Turks, 
** have made even the Sultan himself a Christian.” Energetic measures 
must necessarily be adopted shortly ; for the Christians, driven to de- 
spair, will, ere long, rise in resistance, and Christian Europe will scarcely 
remain an indifferent spectator of outraged humanity, in the persons of 
those who profess the same faith. 





Sincutar Prociamation. — In the town of Louppy le petit (so says 
the Journal de la Meuse) the following proclamation was made by the 
erier, by permission of the mayor, a few day since : —“ Notice is hereby 
given, that a woman, having relics of St. Hubert, and others, which are 
effectual against hydrophobia and other complaints, will wait upon the 
inhabitants to mark their dogs, cats, sheep, &c. at one sous per head. 
A mass will be celebrated in honour of the saint, to prevail with him 
to preserve all such animals from the said disease.” On the following 
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morning the woman appeared accordingly, and marked so many ani- 
mals as to realize a considerable sum ; the mayor himself setting the 
example. It is but justice to state, that the minister refused to take 
part in the foolery, by performing the mass, 

Since it does not appear what animal belonging to the mayor was 
marked, perhaps he underwent the operation himself, in the similitude of 
a donkey. The manner in which the narrative is worded does not alto- 
gether discountenance the supposition. 


—~>—_ 


ORGANO-HISTORICA ; 
Or, the History of Cathedral and Parochial Organs. 


NO. XXIX.——THE ORGAN AT ST. JOHN'S, HORSELYDOWN. 


Tur name of Crang, as an organ builder, is not so extensively known 
as those of Schmidt, Harris, Byfield, or England; but in point of 
quality and workmanship, his organs, though comparatively few, are not 
inferior to those of his contemporaries. The organ at the above-named 
church is the workmanship of Crang, who subsequently entered into 
partnership with an artist of the name of Hancock, a celebrated reed- 
stop voicer. Among the old swells in the London organs, those made by 
Crang and Hancock are the finest. The organs at St. Clement Danes, 
St. Clement Eastcheap, and St. Paul’s Cathedral, are all of their work- 
manship. The following are the stops in the organ at St. John’s :— 








GREAT ORGAN. } 3 Principal. 
| 4 Fifteenth. 
1 Stop Diapason. 5 Vox humana. 
2 Open ditto. — 
3 Ditto ditto. } 285 pipes. 
4 Principal. 
5 Twelfth, i amon 
6 Fifteenth. 1 Stop Diapason. 
7 Sexquialtra. 3 ranks. 2 Open Ditto. 
8 Mixture. 2 ditto. } 3 Principal. 
9 Trumpet. | 4 Trumpet. 
10 Clarion. 5 Hautboy. 
11 Cornet. 5 ditto. 6 Cornet. 3 ranks. 
886 pipes. 288 pipes. 
Choir, 285 ditto. 
CHOIR ORGAN, Great organ, 886 ditto, 
| Stop Diapason. —— 
2 Flute. Total number of pipes, 1459 





The compass of the great and choir organs is from GG to E in 
alt, 57 notes; that of the swell from tenor F to E in alt, 36 notes. 
The quality of tone in the diapasons is rich and powerful. The reed 
stops also are very good; but the whole instrument is, at this time, in 
such a dilapidated state, for want of timely repair, that if it is not looked 
to very soon, it will be past redemption. If pedal pipes were added, 
together with horizontal bellows, coupling stops, and a cremona and 
clarabella, in place of the vox humana and cornet, it would rank with 
the best organs in London, We esteem this organ as the chef-d’euvre 
of Crang. 
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LAW REPORT. 





No. XLIIIL.—UNDER WHAT CIRCUMSTANCES A VICAR IS 
RATEABLE TO THE POOR. 
COURT OF KING’S BENCH, APRIL, 1834. 
Tue KING v. THE CHURCHWARDENS AND OVERSEERS OF GREAT 
HAMBLETON.* 


ON appeal by the Rev. Charles 
Collier, vicar of Hambleton, in the 
county of Rutland, against a rate for 
the relief of the poor of the said parish 
of Hambleton, whereby he was as- 
sessed in the sum of 60/. “ for a com- 
position or money payment in lieu of 
tithes,” the sessions quashed the rate, 
subject to the opinion of this court on 
the fullowing case :— 

The parish of Hambleton was en- 
closed under an act of parliament 
passed in the 4& 5 W. & M. (ce. 31. 
private acts), entitled, “An Act for 
settling and confirming the manors 
and lands in Hameldon, in the county 
of Rutland,” &c., whereby, after re- 
citing that theretofore the late duke of 
Buckingham was entitled to the in- 
heritance of a manor, and several 
messuages, cottages, demesne lands, 
and other parcels of arable, meadow, 
and pasture ground in the said parish; 
and the dean and chapter of Lincoln 
were then also entitled to the inhe- 
ritance of another manor, or reputed 
manor, and of the impropriate rectory, 
and of the advowson of the vicarage 
of the church of Hameldon aforesaid, 
and other lands in the said parish ; and 
Sir Abel Barker, Richard Spell, and 
Thomas Islip, were then also entitled 
to other parcels of land within the said 
parish, and no other person was then 
entitled to any lands, tenements, or 
hereditaments within the same, except 
the vicar thereof for the time being, 
which vicarage was endowed of all 
small tithes arising within the parish 
and titheable places of Haimeldon 
aforesaid: and after reciting also that 
there was an agreement made for en- 
closing and setting out severally to each 


person concerned therein, certain allot- 
ments of ground, to be by them, their 
heirs and successors, for ever enjoyed 
in severalty respectively discharged of 
all right of common, in lieu of their 
respective lands and estates that lay 
betore dispersed and intermixed within 
the precincts of Great Hameldon afore- 
said ; by which said agreement all the 
lands and grounds so to be allotted 
and set out for and in lieu of the old 
estate of the said duke in G. H. 
aforesaid, were for ever thereafter to 
stand charged with the annual rent or 
sum of 100/. yearly, to be paid to the 
vicar of Hameldon aforesaid for the 
time being, in lieu and satisfaction of 
ail demands and dues whatsoever 
which he was to have had and enjoyed 
in right of his said vicarage within the 
precints of G. H. aforesaid ; and by 
the said agreement all tithes what- 
soever arising or growing from all or 
any of the said lands and grounds 
within G. H. aforesaid, other than the 
tithes arising from the lands allotted 
to the said dean and chapter (which 
were to be discharged of ail tithes) 
were to be held and enjoyed by those 
that should have the said duke’s estate 
there: And reciting further, that in 
pursuance of such agreement there 
were allotted and set out several 
distinct parcels of land to be held in 
severalty in lieu of the said duke’s 
old estate, and of the said Sir Abel 
Barker's, Richard Spell’s, and Thomas 
Islip’s old estates respectively, which 
parcels had respectively been enclosed 
and enjoyed by the several parties, 
according to the agreement, and that 
by the said agreement the said dean 
and chapter were to hold and enjoy 





* An act of parliament enacted that the tithes of a parish should be held in fee by 4., 
who was owner of part of the lands in the parish, and that all 4.’s lands in the parish 
should be charged with an annuity payable to the vicar for the time being, who had 
previously enjoyed the small tithes, and who, by an agreement recited in the act, was to 
receive such annuity in lieu of all his vicarial dues : Held, that the vicar was not rate- 


able to the poor in respect of such annuity, for that the tithes were not extinguished. 
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all their reputed manor, with the 
demesnes thereof, and the appropriate 
rectory or parsonage aforesaid, with 
the parsonage house, and all tithes 
arising in the other villages to the said 
rectory belonging, with their appur- 
tenances (other than the tithes of Great 
Hameldon aturesaid, which were to be 
held with the said duke’s estate), and 
the said dean and chapter were also to 
hold and enjoy all other the particular 
parcels of land thereinafter mentioned ; 
but that the inheritance of the said 
dean and chapter could not be altered, 
nor their estates exchanged, nor could 
the vicar be barred of his ancient en- 
dowment, or legaliy estated in the said 
annual payment, otherwise than by 
authority of parliament ; it was enacted 
as follows :-— 

That all and every the lands, tene- 
ments, tithes and hereditaments, which 
upon the said enclosure were set out 
and allotted for and in lieu of the said 
duke's ancient estate in Great Hamel- 
don aforesaid, should be held and en- 
joyed in severalty, together with all 
the messuages, and all tithes what- 
soever arising from his own or any 
other lands whatsoever in G. H. afore- 
said, (except the lands allotted to the 
said dean and chapter), subject and 
charged nevertheless to and with the 
payment of the yearly sum of 100/. 
to the vicar of G. H. for the time 
being, to be paid by quarterly payme ats, 
with power of distress upon all or any 
of the said duke’s lands in case of 
nonpayment after twenty-one days’ 
demand thereof. And it was further 
enacted, that all the messuages, lands, 
&c., which the said late duke held in 
G. H. since the enclosure, as his own 
proper inheritance, by virtue of the 
said enclosure or otherwise, together 
with all tithes arising from the same, 
and all tithes arising from any other 
lands &c., in G. H. aforesaid, other 
than those that belonged to the said 
dean and chapter, should be vested, 
and the same were thereby vested, in 
the trustees of the said late duke, and 
their heirs, subject tu the said yearly 
rent of 100l. as aforesaid, and to the 
same trusts and estates as the late 
duke’s manor of G. H. and other the 
said late duke’s estate of inheritance 
in Gi-H, aforesaid were then subject 
or liable to; and that all the lands, 
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&c., allotted and set out to Sir Abel 
Barker, Richard Spell, and Thomas 
Islip, as aforesaid, should be held and 
enjoyed by the respective persons who 
had any estate or interest therein, 
either by descent or purchase from 
them respectively, or their respective 
heirs; with the proviso that the tithes 
arising from all these lands were to be 
answered and paid to the said duke 
and his heirs. 

Mr. Finch was the successor, by 
purchase, to the late Duke of Bucking- 
bam, and was entitied to all kis estates, 
and to the receipt of the tithes, or 
composition for tithes, to which the 
duke was entitled in the parish of 
Hambleton. Mr. Finch and _ the 
smaller proprietors let their estates to 
tenants at rack-rent, without reference 
to tithes; but the tithes and all other 
properties are included in the said 
rack-rent. Mr. Finch, for the other 
lands in Great Hambleton not belong- 
ing to him, receives certain sums of 
money in lieu of tithes. The 100/. 
per annum, mentioned in the act, is 
paid to the vicar of Hamelton, pur- 
suant to the said act. The parishes of 
Great Hameldon and Little Hameldon 
are consolidated for the maintenance 
of the poor, and for other parochial 
purposes, and are now called by the 
name of Hambleton. 

On the part of the respondents, it 
was contended that the 100/. rent- 
charge was expressly given to, the 
vicar in lieu and satisfaction of the 
vicarial tithes of Great Hameldon, the 
proprietors of the smaller estates there! 
contributing, as they had always done, 
before and since the passing of the act, 
a proportionate part of the rent-charge; 
according to the quantum of their 
estates, to the proprietor of the duke’s 
estate, in the nature of a composition 
real; and that the tithes were in effect 
extinguished, and were by the act 
intended to be so, and not again to be 
resumed, 

The appellant insisted that the uthes 
were still in esse, and that the rent- 
charge could not be regarded as a 
substitution for them, and therefore 
that it was exempt from assessimeiit, 
upon the principle of double rating; - 
That the 100/. per annum charged 
upon Mr. Finch’s estate, and received 
by the vicar in lieu of the tthes, was 

iT 











in the nature of a perpetual fee-farm 
rent, Finch taking the tithes instead 
of the vicar; and therefore that the 
rate shouid have been laid upon Finch, 
or the parties compounding with him. 

Sir James Scarlet and Amos in 
support of the order of sessions. The 
tithes here are not extinguished; and 
therefore the vicar cannot be said to 
receive a composition for them, but a 
reut-charge payable in lieu of the 
tithes, which are taken by another 
person. The vicar here cannot even, 
as in the case of a temporary com- 
position, take the tithes again in kind: 
he has only the perpetual rent-charge, 
and occupies nothing which is rateable. 
The act, instead of extinguishing the 
tithes, has transferred them to the Duke 
of Buckingham, whois now represented 
by Mr. Finch; and Mr. Finch, in this 
aeaseane, takes the tithes, not only on 
the lands which belonged to the duke, 
but on all the lands in the parish, ex- 
cepting those of the dean and chapter, 
who were rectors, and therefore were 
protected from the payment by the 
act. Now the party to whom tithes 
are demised, is the occupier liable to 
be rated for them; Chanter v. Glubb; 
where Bayley J. gives the following 
definition :—* Where the owner of the 
tithe grants out and conveys any of 
the tithe to another, that other is the 
occupier. Where the right continues 
in himself, he is the occupier.” But 
it cannot make any difference whether 
the right to the tithe be transterred by 
the owner of the tithe, or, as in this 
case, by an act of parliament. The 
annuity paid to the vicar is merely the 
consideration for which that transfer 
was made. In Rex v. Boldero, it was 
held, that where the tithes were extin- 
guished by statute, and an annual 
rent, payable to the vicar, was substi- 
tuted, the vicar was liable to be rated 
for that annual rent, iuasmuch as the 
rent represented the tithes; and 
Holroyd J. there said, that the tenants 
of the land were not occupiers of the 
tithes, for that the tithes were expressly 
extinguished. There are other cases 
to the same effect. But here the rent 
cannot be said to represent the tithes, 
tor they exist in other hands; and, 
instead of being expressly extinguished, 
they are expressly continued. 
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Thessiger contra. If the tithes be extin- 
guished, the vicar is rateable for this 
rent, according to Rex v. Boldero, and 
Lowndes v. Horne and others. On 
the other hand, it has been held, that 
where an act expressly exempts from 
all rates, taxes, and deductions, a rent 
to be paid the vicar in lieu of tithes 
which are extinguished, the vicar is 
not rateable for such rent: Chatfield v. 
Ruston, Mitchell v. Fordham. But 
there is no such exemption here : and, 
so far as regards the lands compre- 
hended in the Duke of Buckingham’s 
estate, the act annexes the tithes to 
them, which is a virtual extinguish- 
ment; for no one can take tithes from 
himself. And the payment made from 
these lands is, in fact, an exception 
trom the grant to the duke; and, if 
the parish cannot rate that payment, 
this excepted part of the profits of 
the estate will escape the rate alto- 
gether. So far as regards the other 
lands, the rate certainly cannot be 
supported, [Patteson J. It does not 
follow that, because the tithes and 
land are in the same hands, the tithes 
are extinguished. The occupier takes 
the tithes, and is owner of them. He 
would take the tithes, if he were to 
let the lands without mention of them. 
The owner of a glebe, who lets it 
without the tithes, takes tithes from it 
while in the lessee’s hands.] The 
tithes are, at any rate, suspended 
during the union. [Parke J. The 
act does not annex the tithes to the 
lands. } [ Patteson J. According to your 
argument, if a parson let his tithes to 
an occupier of land within the parish, 
he will be rateable for the tithes of 
lands in the hands of the lessee, and 
not for those of other lands. ] 

LirriepaLe, J. It is plain that 
these tithes are not extinguished. 
No distinction can be taken between 
the lands belonging to Mr. Finch and 
those in the rest of the parish. If 
the tithes were extinguished, and a 
rent were paid in lieu of them, it 
would be ditficult to say that the vicar 
was not rateable for the rent. But 
here there is no extinguishment. 

ParKe, J. concurred. 

Parteson, J. There is no difficulty 
or doubt in the question. 

Order of sessions confirmed. 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 
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Domestic.—The past month has 
been rendered conspicuous by nume- 
rous Conservative Meetings of trades- 
men and operatives in various parts 
of England; and thus the Referm 
Bul, which was intended to render the 
designs of the movement all powertul, 
is at length beginning to produce 
fruits diametrically opposed to the 
wishes and intentions of the Whig- 
radical faction. This is a good omen, 
and one wbich we hail as a_ bright 
spot on the troubled horizon of the 
political world. Whenever another 
appeal is made to the Constituency, 
we doubt not it will produce a Louse 
of Commons very different from the 
preseat; the Conservative phalanx, 
strong in the justice of their cause, 
are awaiting their time, and wisely so; 
time is producing that schism in the 
ministerial camp, which, if only let 
alone, cannot but eventually end in 
the liberation of the country from the 
present domination. We would depre- 
cate all premature attempts at hasten- 
ing the crisis; such attempts might 
tend again to harmonize the conflicting 
elements of the ministerial majority. 
The Lrish Papists, the English Radi- 
cals, and the contemptible rump of 
the ministerial Whigs, may by the 
force of pressure from without be kept 
together; but the discordance between 
them is vital, and, if they are left to 
themselves, must be fa/al. The 
Dissenters and Radicals have just had 
a meeting in London, for the agitation 
of the Dissenters’ claims; but if com- 
pared with those of former years 
during the agitation of reform, it will 
make apparent to the meanest capa- 


city the desperate state of the artifi- 
cial union existing among those who 
call themselves Reformers. It was a 
despicable affair. 

Tue Peninsvta.—Spain is in the 
last stage of anarchy; and it is 
admitted on all sides, that Don Carlos 
has had his prospects of ultimate 
success greatly increased by the recent 
events; his final success is not impro- 
bable. As to poor Donna Maria and 
her /oyal Portuguese, little need be 
said; it is evident that Portugal 
must follow in the wake of her more 
powertul neighbour, Spain. The 
Quadruple Treaty is now mere waste 
paper ; and Louis Philippe, withaccents 
of honey on his lips to Lord Palmer- 
ston and Christina, gives the most open 
encouragement to Don Carlos. Verily, 
the king of the barricades is too 
much for English and Spanish diplo- 
macy! 

France.—France has egregiously 
committed herself with the Swiss 
cantons; all Switzerland is in a 
ferment at the haughty tone of the 
Tuilleries, and at the rigour of the 
French blockade, with which it has 
been followed up, Notwithstanding this 
question will probably be amicably 
adjusted. Sheis sending fresh levies of 
troops to Africa, and thereby shows 
she by no means meditates an aban- 
doument of her past conquests there, 
or of her ambitious designs of fresh 
encroachments. France 1s ever will- 
ing to retain with the strong hand 
that which she has once obtained. 
We do not blame her, but the 
wretched diplomacy which is opposed 


to her. 





UNIVERSITY, ECCLESIASTICAL, AND PAROCHIAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


~ 


TRIBUTES OF RESPECT. 

Bishor or Licurie.p anp Coventry.—On Thursday, the 6th of October, a depu- 
tation of members of the committee for the management of the testimonial to be presented 
by his late pupils, waited upon the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, at his Lordship’s 
residence, Eccleshall Castle, to present a service of plate (consisting of two soup tureens, 
two wine coolers, eight large dishes with covers, and four corner dishes with stands and 
covers) which had been purchased for that purpose. The following gentlemen composed 
the deputation :—Rev. B, H. Kennedy, D.D., Mr. E. Massie, Mr. P. H. S, Payne, 
Dr. Johnstone, Rev, E. H. Grove, and Mr. I. Brancker. The service of plate was laid 
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out in the dining-room, and his Lordship was then invited to wait upon the deputation, 
when the presentation was made by Dr. Kennedy in a neat speech, to which the Bishop 
appropriately replied. His Lordship afterwards entertained the deputation at dinner, 
when the service was used for the first time. 

Rev. S, Isaacson.—The following letter was addressed to the Rev. S. Isaacson, 
Curate of Dorking, on September the 10th, and is a gratifying proof of the respect in 
which he continues to be held by his parishioners. 

“ My Dear Sir,—I have great pleasure in presenting you with the accompanying 
donation of 402. 5s., which has been subscribed by your friends in the parish of Dorking, 
in testimony of their approbation of your official conduct, and as a mark of their personal 
esteem and respect. “ Yours faithfully, 

** Dorking, September 10, 1836. “ Joun Rupce, Churchwarden.” 

Tue Rev. S. N. Ktncpon.—A gratifying testimony of friendship and good feeling 
has been presented to the Rev. S. N. Kingdon, assistant curate of St. Mary-the-Great, 
Cambridge. The gift presented was, a handsome silver tea-pot, the subscriptions for 
which were principally raised amongst the huimbler classes; and bore the following 
inscription :—** To the Rev. 8. N. Kingdon, Assistant Curate of St. Mary-the-Great, 
Cambridge ; the humble testimony of a few friends. September, 1836.” 

a 

Marspen Lisrary, Kine's Cotiece, Lonpon.—The late Mr. William Marsden, 
LL.D. presented to King’s College the highly valuable and interesting collection made 
during his long life, and at considerable cost, consisting of books connected with oriental 
literature and general philology. It is a most splendid collection; and, to shew the 
sense entertained by the college of its value, it was directed that a separate apartment 
should be appropriated to its reception, to be called the Marsden Library. That has 
been done, and over the door appears “ Bibliotheca Marsdeniana.” There is also an 
excellent painting of the donor over the fire-place. He and his wife frequently attended 
the college during the arrangement of the library, both taking great interest therein. It 
is stated, that more books are now proceeding to this library, from the late Mr. Marsden’s 
collection. 


New Cuurcu at AMBERLEY, GLoucesteER.—The imposing ceremony of consecrat- 
ing the new church erected at Amberley, in the parish of Mincham Hampion, by David 
Ricardo, Esq. of Gutcomb Park, took place on Monday, the 5th of September. The Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester arrived at the church at eleven o’clock, where he was met by 
upwards of fifty of his Clergy. The petition for consecration was read by the Registrar ; 
after which the Bishop, followed by his Chaplains, the Chancellor, Registrars, and Clergy, 
entered the church, and proceeding up the aisle, repeated the 24th Psalm, At the Com- 
munion Table, the donor, Mr. Ricardo, presented to his Lordship the Deed of conveyance. 
After the opening of the Consecration Service by the Bishop, the Sentence of Consecra- 
tion was read by the Chancellor, signed by the Bishop, and directed by him to be regis- 
tered. The rest of the Service then went on; after which, a most impressive Sermon 
was preached by the Rev. F. Close, of Cheltenham, from the 5th chapter of Acts, ver. 42 : 
“* And daily in the Temple, and in every house, they ceased not to teach and to preach 
Jesus Christ.” The ceremonial of Consecration concluded by the Bishop’s proceeding 
round the church, to consecrate the ground, followed by the Clergy and people, and 
with them repeating alternate verses of the 49th Psalm. The concourse of people assem- 
bled on this interesting occasion was immense, and the church was so crowded, that 
although it is calculated to seat about 600 persons only, yet there could not be less than 
double that number within its walls. There are excellent school-rooms under the 
church. 


The venerable Earl of Egremont is causing to be erected, on his Lordship’s estate at 
Petworth, a number of handsome and substantial almshouses for the aged poor, with 
elementary schools, for children, attached. His Lordship has also, at his sole expense, 
caused the parish church of Tillington to be considerably enlarged ; so that a hundred 
free sittings are gained. The same distinguished nobleman, a few years ago, rebuilt 
Petworth church at an expense of 15,0000. 


Hererorn Carueprat.——This fine edifice has lately been much improved and 
restored, chiefly under the direction of the Very Rev. the Dean. Among other improve- 
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ments, is the restoration of a beautiful chapel under the eastern end of the edifice, which 
has long been hidden from public view by the rubbish suffered to accumulate around it. 





A Snort Creev.—A young clergyman having, in the hearing of Dr. Parr, stated 
that he would believe nothing that he could not understand, ‘f Then, young man, (said 
the Doctor,) your creed will be the shortest of any man’s I know.” 


EccLestasticat LEAses.—The new act upon this subject provides, that if a lease has 
been granted by any ecclesiastical person or body, for two or more lives, then it cannot 
in future be renewed until one or more of the persons for whose lives such lease shall 
have been so made, shall die; and then only for the surviving lives or life, and for such 
new life or lives, as together with the life or lives of such survivor or survivors, shall make 
up the number of lives, not exceeding three in the whole. If the lease has been granted 
forty years, then it cannot be renewed until fourteen years have transpired; if for thirty 
years, then not until ten years have transpired; if for twenty-one years, then not until 
seven years have passed away. 


PraYER Book or Kine Cuarces I.—The prayer-book used by King Charles I. on 
the scaffold, was sold in London, in 1825, for one hundred guineas, 








Metropouis Cuurcu FuNv.—The subscriptions and donations on account of this 
fund received to the 10th of September, amount to 73,636/. 10s. ; and since that date 
additional subscriptions have been made, to the extent of 1185/. 5s.; making a total of 
74,8212. 15s. 

The munificent contributor of 5000/. towards the Metropolitan Churches’ Fund, who 
designates himself in the published list of subscriptions as ‘‘ A Clergyman seeking Trea- 
sure in Heaven,” is, we understand, the Rev. Mr. Keble, of Oriel College, Oxford, Pro- 
fessor of Poetry in that University, and author of the “ Christian Year.” &c. 





The renovation of the fine Ca/hedral at York is nearly completed, with the exception 
of aspire, which will be soon finished. 





OAKHAM AND UprincuamM Scnoois.—At the late Michaelmas audit of the Governors 
of Oakham and Uppingham Schools, Sydney Smith and James Atley, from Oakham, 
and Charles Warren, and Frederic Jackson, from Uppingham School, were elected to 
general exhibitions belonging to those foundations, value 40/. per annum. 








Trinity CoLLEGE ORGAN.—The lovers of music Cambridge place have for some time 
been anxiously anticipating the opening of the above magnificent instrument, which, with 
the usual liberality of the Master and Fellows of that society, has been entirely rebuilt 
and considerably enlarged. This task was placed in the hands of the well-known house of 
Gray, of London, and has been completed with their accustomed talent and ability. The 
organ is now larger than the one in St. Paul’s cathedral. A selection of sacred music 
was performed by Mr. T, A. Walmisley, M.B., and its powers ably developed before 
a numerous audience. We shall, at a future time, give our readers a full account of this 
organ in our Organo- Historica. 





CAMBRIDGE PaRrocHIAL Scuoots —On Tuesday, the 18th of October, the children 
of the charity schools connected with the several parishes of Cambridge, assembled in the 
church of Great St. Mary, it being the first anniversary of a meeting which originated 
last year, on the commemoration of the publication of the first complete printed edition 
of the English Bible. The sight of not less than 1800 children, accompanied by at least 
200 of those who, from week to week, kindly undertake their gratuitous instruction, was 
deeply affecting. The singing, responses, general attention, and behaviour of the children, 
was most gratifying. An appropriate address was given by the Rev. Professor Schole- 
field, from St. Mark x. 14. 


Dtnmore, HEREFORDSHIRE.—The very ancient episcopalian chapel at Dinmore, in 
Herefordshire, which has not been used as a place of divine worship for about half a 
century, has lately been thoroughly repaired and opened for divine service, by the Rev. 
John Fleming St. John. 


REGISTRATION OF MARRIAGES.—Joseph Phillimore, D.C.L. ; H.Wm. Tancred, Esq. ; 
Edgar Taylor, Esq. ; the Rev. Dr. Rees, LL.D. ; John Bowring, Esq. ; John Nicholl, 
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D.C.L.; R. Winter, Esq.; S. Gale, Esq. ; John Parker, Esq.; Samuel March Phillips, 
Esq.; T. H. Lister, Esq.; and J. Shoveller, LL.D., have been gazetted Commissioners 
for inquiring into the state of registers of births, deaths, and marriages, not being paro- 
chial registers, in England and Wales. 


New Cuurcn at Accktnctox.—A Manchester paper states that the extraordinary 
sum of 80007. has been raised in the thriving village of Accrington, for the endowing 
and building a new church. 


New Cuurcnu at MeLksHAM.—A new church is about to be erected at Shaw, in 
the parish of Melksham, after a simple and elegant design by Mr. Wyatt. The site 
adopted by the committee is near the foot of Shaw Hill, with a frontage abutting upon 
the road leading to Whitley and Corsham, near its junction with the Bath road. 

Tue Poor Law Guarpians.—CHAPLAIN.—The attorney-general has decided, in 
the case of the Brighton union, that the Poor Law guardians have no power to appoint a 
chaplain to union or other workhouses, 

Lonpon MIsstonary Soctery.—It appears that the London Missionary Society has, 
in the different regions of the heathen world, no fewer than 272 missionary stations ; 
111 missionaries ; 28 Enropean, and 195 native assistants ; 74 Christian churches ; 5239 
communicants ; 448 schools ; and 29,60@ scholars. Its income last year amounted to 
55,8651. 2s. Lld.; and its expenditure to 60,627/. 8s. 5d. 


MARRIAGE IN THE LuTHERAN Cuurcu.—lIn the Lutheran Church of Germany 
and Norway, among the secondary checks upon improvident marriages, the most powerful 
is that which divides the nuptial compact into two distinct parts—the betrothal, and the 
final ceremony, the one preceding the other generally for one, two, and often for several 
years. 


LIBERALITY OF THE Duke oF BucciteuGu.—The Duke of Buccleugh has made 
the munificent donation of 8000/. for the building of a new church at Dalkeith. 


York Cuurcu Buitpine Society.—A meeting of the county of York is about to 
be convened, to originate an association for the erection of new churches. 


SixTeEENTH Report oF THE CuurcH BurLtpinc Commissioners’ Society.—The 
sixteenth report of the commissioners appointed under the Act of Parliament for promoting 
the building of additional churches in populous parishes, has just been printed and delivered. 
It appears from the report that the number of additional churches completed, by order 
of the commissioners, since their appointment, is 214; that seven are now building; that 
plans are approved for building 35 other churches or chapels; and that additional 
accommodation has been thus provided in churcbes and chapels for 286,327 individuals ; 
including 128,804 free sittings. It also states the number of applications for further 
church accommodation at 63. The applications proceed from an aggregate population 
of 1,095,604, of whom there is only church room at present for 167,702. Amung the 
cases mentioned, are a part of Halifax, where there are above 100,000 inhabitants, with 
accommodation for 18,000 ; a district at Manchester, with 186,000 people, and church 
room for 23,000; a portion of Nottingham, 50,000 people, room for 3000 ; and another 
part of Manchester, where we find 270,000 souls, and space in the existing churches for 
only 23,000. 


THE CHURCH. 


RATIFICATION OF THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
COMMISSIONERS. 

Dioceses of Salisbury, and Oxford.—The London Gazette of Friday, October 7th, 
contains an Order in Council, dated the 5th, approving and ratifying the 
scheme of the Church Commissioners. as far as relates to the {bishoprics of 
SAaLispuRY AND Oxrorp, recommending that the whole county of Berks, and 
those parts of the county of Wilts which are insulated therein, forming together 
the axchdeaconry of Berks and part of the diocese of Salisbury, shall be forth- 
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with absolutely detached and dissevered from the said diocese, and shall be and 
become permanently annexed and united to, and included in, and form part of 
the diocese of Oxford ; and that the said archdeaconry, and all parishes and 
places, churches and chapels, within the limits thereof, and the present and 
every future archdeacon thereof, and all rural deans, and the whole clergy, and 
others his Majesty’s subjects within the same, shall be forthwith exempted and 
released from all jurisdiction, authority, and control of the see of Salisbury, 
and of the present and every future bishop thereof, and shall be under, and sub- 
ject to the episcopal jurisdiction, authority, and control of the present Bishop 
of Oxford, and his successors Bishops of Oxford for the time being, as entirely 
and effectually, to all intents and purposes, as the county and archdeaconry of 
Oxford and the archdeacon thereof now are. Aud the right of appointing the 
archdeacon of the said archdeaconry of Berks shall be vested in the Bishop of 
Oxford, and his successors Bishops of Oxford, for ever. 

Dioceses of Salisbury and Exeter.—A second Order in Council, of the same date, 
approves and ratifies the scheme of the Church Commissioners, as relates to the 
bishoprics of SALISBURY AND EXETER, recommending that, except as hereinafter 
excepted, the whole county of Dorset, and the parish of Holwell, in the county 
of Somerset, now forming together the archdesconry of Dorset and part of the 
diocese of Bristol, the see whereof is now vacant, and the parish of Thorne- 
comb, in the county of Devon, but insulated in the said county of Dorset, and now 
in the diocese of Exeter, shall be forthwith absolutely detached and dissevered 
from the said dioceses of Bristol and Exeter respectively, and shall be ana become 
permanently annexed and united to and included in and form part of the diocese 
of Salisbury; and that the said parish of Thornecomb shall be included in the 
said archdeaconry of Dorset, and within the deanery of Bridport and that the 
said archdeaconry, and all parishes and places, churches and chapels, within the 
limits thereof, and the present and every future archdeacon thereof, and all rural 
deans, and the whole clergy, and others your Majesty’s subjects within the same, 
shall be forthwith exempted and released from All jurisdiction, authority, and 
control of the sees of Bristol, and Exeter, respectively, and shall be under and 
subject to the episcopal jurisdiction, authority, and control of the said Bishop 
of Salisbury, and of his successors Bishops of Salisbury for the time being, as 
entirely and effectually, to all intents and purposes, as the archdeaconry of Salis- 
bury and the archdeacon thereof now are. And with the consent of the said 
Henry, Bishop of Exeter, the parish of Stockland, in the said county of Dorset, 
but insulated in the said county of Devon, and now in the diocese of Bristol, 
shall in like manner be dissevered from the said diocese of Bristol, and form 
part of the said diocese of Exeter, and be included in the archdeaconry of Exeter, 
and within the deanery of Honiton, and be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of Exeter. And the right of appointing the archdeacon of the said 
archdeaconry of Dorset shall be vested in the said Bishop of Salisbury and his 
successors Bishops of Salisbury for ever. 

Dioceses of Gloucester and Bristol.—A third Order in Council, of the same date, 
approves and ratifies the scheme of the Church Commissioners, as relates to the 
bishoprics of GLoucesTeR AND BrisToL, annexing to the former diocese the 
part remaining of the latter diocese, after the preceding order has been carried 
into effect, and recommending that the sees of Gloucester and Bristol shall be 
forthwith permanently united, and shall, when so united, be and be called and 
known by the name of the see of Gloucester and Bristol, and that the said James 
Henry, now Bishop of Gloucester, shall be the Bishop of the said see of Glouces- 
ter and Bristol, and shall become absolutely confirmed in the said bishopric, and, 
ipso facto, seised and possessed of all the property, revenues, advowsons, and 
patronage now belonging to the said see of Bristol, and of all the episcopal 
jurisdiction, power, and authority heretofore possessed and exercised by Bishops 
of Bristol, excepting so far as relates to the said county and archdeaconry of 
Dorset, without any other act, deed, furm, or proceeding whatsoever, other than 
such order or orders as it may please his Majesty in Council to make and issue 
in pursuance of this scheme, and under the authority of the said act. 

The said bishop, and his successors Bishops of Gloucester and Bristol, shall 
be one body corporate, by the name of the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
and by that name shall have perpetual succession and a common seal, and he 
and his successors shall and may by that name, sue and be sued, and shall and 
may take and hold all lands, tithes, advowsons, tenements, and hereditaments, 
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now held by the said James Henry, as Bishop of Gloacester, or so transferred 
as aforesaid, or which may be given or granted to him or them by his:Majesty, 
his heirs and snecessors, or by any other person or persons whatsoever, amdmay 
ive or graut the same, and make leases and enjoy and do all other rights and 
acts in respect of the same, in as full and perfect a manner as other bishops of 
England and Wales, but no otherwise. 

The said James Henry, as Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, and his successors 
Bishops of Gloucester anfl Bristol, shall occupy the same seat im the cathedral 
church of Bristol. and shall possess and exercise the same authority and jurisdic- 
tion, ordinary and visitorial, ever the Dean and Chapter thereof, as has heteto- 
fore been greeny and exercised by Hishops of Bristol. 

The said James Henry, Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, shall be exempted 
from the payment of his first fruits, and of all costs, charges, fees, and expenses 
Whatsoever in respect of his so becoming Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 

Upon the first avoidance of the said see of Gloucester and Bristol the warrant 
for the electiun of a person to be the bishop thereof shall issue to the Deanand 
Chapter of the cathedral church of Bristol, and that upon all future avoidances 
of the said see the warrant for the election of the bishop thereof shalb issue alter- 
nately to the Dean and Chapter of the cathedral church of Gloucester; and to tlie 
Dean and Chapter of the cathedral church of Bristol. 

All such episcopal acts, gifts, grants, and leases performed and made bythe 
said James Henry, Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, and by his successors 
Bishops of Gloucester and Bristol, as may require confirmation under the cony- 
mon seal of a Dean and Chapter, shall be presented for confirmation to the Dean 
and Chapter of the cathedral church either of Gloucester or of Bristol, according 
as the right of confirmation thereof would have belonged to the one or ‘to:the 
other Dean and Chapter if the union of the two sees had not taken place; avid 
every such act, gift, grant, and lease, being so confirmed by such Dean ‘and 
Chapter, shall be good and valid. 

‘That the deanery of the Forest, in the said diocese of Gloucester, but now 
within the archdeaconry of Hereford, shall forthwith be severed from the Said 
archdeacunry, and exempted and released from the jurisdiction of the archdeacon 
thereof, and shall be included in the archdeaconry of Gioucester. and those parts 
of the existing archdeaconry of Gloucester which now form the deaneries ‘of 
Bristol. Cirencester, Fairford, and Hawkesbury, shall be forthwith absolutely 
detached and dissevered from the said archdeaconry of Gloucester; and the same 
and the rural deans of all the said deaneries respectively shall be exempted and 
released from all jurisdiction, authority, and control of the present and every 
future Archdeacon of Gloucester ; and all the parishes within the city of Bristol 
shall be included in, and form part of, the deanery of Bristol ; and the saidideah+ 
eries of Bristol, Cirencester, Fairford, and Hawkesbury, shall be constituted 
and made one archdeaconry, and shall be called and known by the name vf 
the archdeaconry of Bristol; and the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol ' fer 
the time being shall and may appoint some fit and proper person to be areh- 
deacon thereof; and the said archdeaconry and the archdeacon thereof, ‘and ‘all 
parishes and places, churches and chapels, within the limits thereof, and ‘all 
rural deans, and the whole clergy, and others his Majesty's subjects within the 
same, shall be under and subject to the episcopal jurisdiction, authority, and 
eoatrol of the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristel for the time being, as entirely 
and. effectually to all intents and purposes, as the arehdeaconry and Archdeacon 
of Gloucester are now subject to the episcopal jurisdiction, authority, and’ con- 
trol of the said Bishop of Gloucester, provided that nothing herein contained 
shall affect any part of the parish of Bedminster. 

The right of appointing the Archdeacons of both the said archdeaconries | of 
Gloucester and Bristol respectively shall be vested in the said Bishop of Glonces- 
ter and Bristol, and his successors Bishops of Gloucester and Bristol for ever. 

And whercas it is expedient that the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol for the 
time being should reside sometimes at or near to Bristol, as well as at Gloucester 5 
and that for this purpose a second house of residence should be provided for the 
sdid bishop, in some convenient situation at or near to the said city of Bristol; the 
site.of the episcopal palace heretofure possessed and occupied by Bishops of 
Bristol for the time being, but lately so much injured and impaired as to We 
wholly anfit: for habitation, shall be forthwith sold under direction of the Church 
Commissioners, and shall and may be conveyed by the said Bishop of Gloucester 
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and Bristol to the purchaser thereof; and that the proceeds of such sale, together 
with such portion of the sum lately recovered as damages in an action for com- 
pensation for such injury, and the accumulations thereof, as shall remain, after 
payment of all proper expenses incident thereto, shall be paid and transferred to 
them for the purpose of being applied towards the purchase or erection, under 
their authority and direction, of a fit house of residence, to be situate as afore- 
said; provided that such house, or the site whereupon any such house is 
proposed to be erected, shall be first submitted to and approved of by his Majesty 
in Council. 

The New Diocese of Ripon—A fourth Order in Council, cf the same date, 
approves and ratifies the scheme of the Church Commissioners, as relates to the 
ARCHBISHOPRIC OF YORK AND BisHorric oF CHESTER, recommending that the 
Collegiate Church of Ripon shall be forthwith constituted, and shal! become, and 
for ever hereafter be, a Cathedral Church and the seat of a bishop, within the 
province of York; and the present Dean and Prebendaries thereof shall from 
henceforth be called and styled Dean and Canons ; and the said Dean and Canons 
shall be the Dean and Chapter of the said Church, and shall be subject to all such 
future orders and regulations as may be hereafter made by competent authority, 
touching the said Cathedral Church, or the said Dean and Chapter thereof. And 
the town and borough of Ripon, and all such parts of the deaneries of the Ainsty 
and of Pontefract, respectively, now forming part of the archdeaconry of York, 
otherwise called the archdeaconry of the West Riding, in the county and present 
diocese of York, as adjoin to the western boundaries of the liberty of the Ainsty, 
and of the wapentakes of Barkston Ash, Osgoldcross, and Staircross, respectively, 
and all that part of the county of York which now forms part of the arch- 
deaconry of Richmond and diocese of Chester, and the whole of the parish of 
Aldborough, in the said county of York, shall be forthwith absolutely separated 
and dissevered from the respective dioceses of York and Chester, and exempted 
and released from all episcopal jurisdiction, authority, and control of the Arch- 
bishop of York and the Bishop of Chester, and of their successors Archbishops 
of York and Bishops of Chester, respectively, and shall be made and constituted, 
and shall become, and be for ever after called and known by the name of the 
Diocese of Ripon ; and all episcopal jurisdiction, authority, and control, within 
and over the same, and every part thereof, shall belong to and be exercised by 
the Bishop of Ripon, to be duly constituted as hereinafter provided, and his 
successors Bishops of Ripon. And such personas shall be duly elected by the said 
Dean and Chapter, in pursuance of a warrant from his Majesty in that behalf, and 
shall be duly confirmed and consecrated according to law, shall become Bishop 
of the see and diocese of Kipon, and the said Bishop, and his successors Bishops 
of Ripon, shall be invested with all the same and the like rights, privileges, 
dignities, power, jurisdiction, and authority, as have heretofore been and now 
are possessed by the respective Bishops of England and Wales, and shall be sub- 
ject to the metropolitan jurisdiction of the Archbishop of York, for the time 
being, as entirely and effectually to all intents and purposes as the other Bishops 
within the province of York now are. 

The said diocese of Ripon shall be divided into two archdeaconries, to be 
called the archdeaconry of Richmond and the archdeaconry of Craven; and 
the archdeaconry of Richmond, in the diocese of Ripon, shall consist of the 
deaneries of Richmond, Catterick, and Boroughbridge, and so much of the dean- 
ery of Kirkby Lonsdale as is in the county of York ; and the archdeaconry of 
Craven shall consist of the deaneries of Pontefract and Craven; and the Arch- 
deacon of York, otherwise called the Archdeacon of the West Riding, in the 
diocese of York, shall be discharged from all jurisdiction over those parts of his 
present archdeaconry which will be within the diocese of Ripon ; and the said 
Bishop of Ripon shall forthwith appoint some fit and proper person to be the 
archdeacon of the said archdeaconry of Craven ; and the right of appointing the 
archdeacons of the said archdeaconries respectively shall be vested in the Bishop 
of Ripon and his successors for ever ; and both the said archdeaconries, and 
the archdeacons thereof, for the time being, shall be under, and subject to, the 
episcopal jurisdiction, authority, and control of the Bishop of Ripon for the 
time being, as entirely and effectually, to all intents and purposes, as the arch- 
deaconries of the East Riding, and of Cleveland, and the archdeacons thereof, 
are now subject to the episcopal jurisdiction, authority, and control of the 
Archbishop of York. 
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The said deanery of Pontefract, in the said archdeaconry of Craven, shall 
consist of all those parishes and places now within the respective, deaueries of 
Pontefract and the Ainsty, which will be within the said diocese of Ripon. 

Each Order in Council contains a proviso, that nothing thereim contained 
shall prevent the Commissioners from recommending and proposing any further 
or other measures relating to each of the bishoprics mentioned, and the endow- 
ment thereof, in conformity to the provisions of the said act. 


Orvination.—The Bishop of Lincoln’s next Ordination will be held at Buckden, on 
Sunday, the 18th of December. Candidates are required to send their papers to his 
Lordship before the 6th of November. 


The consecration of the Rev. Dr. Otter, as Bishop of Chichester, took place on Sum- 
day, October 2, in the private chapel of the Archbishop of Canterbury, at Lambeth 
Palace. The Archbishop was attended by the Bishops of London and Rochester, Dr. 
Daubeny, Dr. Haggard, and several others connected with the Arches’ Court of Canter- 
bury. The Rev. Mr. Rose read prayers, and the sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Mr. Le Bas. 


ORDINATIONS.—1836. 
By the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, September 25. 
DEACONS. 


Name. Degree. College. University. 
Bateman, Gregory. . . . . (let. dim) B.A. Trinity Cambridge 
Bishton, Henry. . . . . « (let. dim.) B.A. Brasennose Oxford 
Bradshaw, John . . . . «. « «© « « B.A. St. John’s Cambridge 
Burdett, Halford Robert. . . . . . . B.A. Emmanuel Oxford 
Collins, John Ferdinando . . B.A. University Oxford 
Dunkin, Theodore. . . . . . . . «. B.A. Trinity Cambridge 
Forester, Hon. Orlando, Watkin Weld . . M.A. Trinity Cambridge 
Foster, Kingsman Baskett . . . . . « B.A. Lincoln Oxford 
Johnson, James Thomas. . ... . B.A, St. John’s Oxford 
Lamprell, Charles Wiglesworth . . . B.A. Clare Hall Cambridge 
Lister John Joseph 1 6 ee « ow et 6 BAL Lincoln Oxford 
Norgate, Louis Augustus . . (let. dim.) B.A. Corpus Christi Cambridge 
Orme, Frederick . . . . . . . . . BA. Jesus Cambridge 
Phillips, Howell Jones . . . . . M.A. Worcester Oxford 
Ne ee eee B.A. Catharine Hall Cambridge 
Vaughan, Edward Thoma: B.A. Christ’s Cambridge 
Watson, James. . . . .. =... =. BA. Caius Cambridge 

PRIESTS. 
Allen, Robert Pinhorne . . . . . . . B.A. Magdalene Hall Oxford 
Breretons Jahn. «..6 « .eneliec. 0 © » RA. New Oxford 
Elmhirst, Edward. . . . . . . . . B.A. Trinity Cambridge 
Gardner, Richard. . . . . . . . « B.A. St. Edmund Hall Oxford 
Hammond, James. . . . . . «. . « B.A. Queen’s Cambridge 
Hebson, Henry . . .. .. . =. . BA. Queen’s Oxford 
Inman, William Charles. . . . . . . B.A. Sidney Sussex Cambridge 
Moore, John’. 5) . 2 se eee Ce «CBA. SOS. John’s Cambridge 
Nelson, Adam . .\.'. . 4 « « « « M.A. St. Peter's Cambridge 
Pickering, Edward Hayes . . . . . . M.A. St. John’s Catnbridge 
Vaughan, Edward William . . . . . . B.A. New Inn Hall Oxford 
Wilson, William . . . .. . =. . . B.A. St. Peter’s Cambridge 


By the Lord Bishop of Carlisle, September 25. 
DEACONS. 


Lawson, doWai,”', . 2 5 2 3 Se tf 6€CBLA. St. Jobn’s Cambridge 
ee Ss. fl. ST. RA Be Cambridge 
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Name. Degree. College. University. 
Power, Alexander B.. . . . . . . . B.A. Catharine Hall Cambridge 
Wannop, John. . . . . . 1. .) 6UBBA. Trinity Dublin 
Whitelock, William . . . . . . . . B.A. St. John’s Cambridge 
PRIEST. 
Irving, Joseph... +s oo 6 6 « BA. Trinity Dublin 





By the Lord Bishop of St. David's, October 4, 


DEACONS. 
Pee 3 eo Ro es Se Se ee St. David's 
Bde of set aw eS Cee oe Oxford 
eR Biel, doc 1d:mats 4) 4ndod 4 - St. David’s 
eee. ea Ee eee St. David's 
PREM ise cmfany}e ue oall wh keles St. David's 
Gand ‘x6iles dD ks Hee ent neue St. David's 
Meyler, William . .. Pas B.A. St. John's Cambridge 
PRIESTS. 
ees eg ee ee ee ee eee Cambridge 
Desprez, B. Soulbien. . . . . =... .» St. David’s Lampeter 
Dee. 8 lt to EO ees St. David's 
Jones; RM. Bowen «il ssiecscanic viv nm bein Baet\ Gomme Oxford 
Mek bs et oc se eH Se Ree St. David’s 
DE sk 6 te *§ a < Oxford 
Rethdidms)>+ + + eynnbt + je oueibeiig) deen Oxford 


By the Lord Bishop <f Barbados, 


PRIESTS. 
MoriegajsGus?. 2 0 oyiiiel. Af » B.A. Trinity Cambridge 
PhilliggHoNo. 2. 2 wywnal. AM . BAe, /Teioky Cambridge 
PROMOTION. 


The King has been pleased to order a congé d'élire to the Dean and Chapter of the 
Cathedral Church of Ripon, empowering them to elect a Bishop of that see; and his 
Majesty has also been pleased to recommend to the said Dean and Chapter the Rev. 
Charles Thomas Longley, D.D., to be by them elected Bishop of the said see. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. Nel Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 
£ 
Beckett, — . . Heighington 217 Durham Durham D, & C. of Durham 
“Bsarstate 
Blackburne, T. .{ Prestwich-cum- 1230 Lancash.Chester Earl of Wilton 
Oldham 
Brown, J... » St. Paul, Chichester 
Cartwright, W. . Butcombe 240 Somerset B. & W. Rev, J. Royle 
Clarke, T... . . Christ Church,Preston Iancash. Trustees. 
Cottle, — . . . St. James, Taunton 254 Somerset B. & W. J. Cottle, Esq, 
Evans, H. « . . Lyng 81 Somerset B. & W. H. Dawes, Esq. 
§ P.of D ? 
Evans, R. W.. Tarvin 503 Chesh. < & C. of > Bp. of Lich, & Cov. 
Lichild. § 
Gamlen, S,. . . Bossall 445 York York D. & C. of Durharw 
Jones, D. . . «. Liawhaden 152 PembrokeSt.David’sBp. of St. David’s 
Mendham J. . wee Pe Sutton Warwick L. & c.4 ere Satten 
Morrell, H.C. . Stratton Audley 89 Oxford Oxford D. & C. of Chr. Ch. 
Otter, W. B, . . Kinlet Salop The King 
Peile, T. W. . . Croxdale 120 Durham Durham D. & C, of Durham, 
Pigott, W. P. . . Fovant 465 Wilts Salisb. Earl of Pembroke 
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Name. Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 

. Henstead with Earl of Gosford, and 
Ss \ , 
Sheriffe, T. ‘ ere 423 Sufflk Norw. { D. tuberin 
Sissmore,H. . . Chute 244 Wilts Salisb. Dr. Radcliffe 


Yardley, J.. . . St.Chad's,Shrewsbury 350 Salop L,&C. Lord Chancellor 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Died, on Wednesday, 5th ult. at the Lodgings of University College, after a short but 
severe illness, the Rev. George Rowley, D.D. Master of that Society, and Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford. Dr. Rowley was educated at Abingdon School, ander the 
late Dr. Lempriere, and entered as a Member of University College, November 1, 1799, 
being then 17. Having received the highest honours at the public examination in the 
Easter Term preceding, he took the degree of B.A. Juve 21, 1803 ; became M.A. May 8, 
1806; was elected to a Fellowship of University, February 13, 1807; appointed Tutor 
of that College in the course of the next year, and nominated Public Examiner in 1810. 
Upon the death of Dr.Griffith, in 1821, he was unanimously chosen tosucceed him in the 
Mastership of University, to which he was elected on the Ist of June in that year; and 
immediately after he proceeded B.D. (June 9) and D.D. (June 15, 1821). In October, 
1832, Dr.Rowley, who had previously, for some years, acted as a Pro- Vice- Chancellor,was 
nominated by the late Lord Grenville, Vice-Chancellor of the University: and it is re- 
markable that, having filled that distinguished post for the usual period, he was.on_ the 
very eve of resigning office, when he was seized with the fatal malady which has, in a few 
short weeks, terminated his valuable life. During the Vice-Chancellorship of Dr.Rowley, 
independent of several very important academical occurrences, three of a peculiarly inte- 
resting nature have occurred,—the visit of her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent 
and the Princess Victoria, the election and installation of the Duke of Wellington as 
Chancellor of the University, and the royal visit of her Majesty to Oxford. In bis official 
duties he was noted for his punctuality and decision: nor was he more remarkable for 
his firmness of character, and a straightforward and fearless determination to perform, in 
all cases, what he deemed his duty, than for a kindness of disposition, and a constant 
readiness to consult the wishes and convenience of all who were officially connected with 
him. There is no person throughout the University, whatever be his grade, who does 
not respect his memory, and lament his loss.—On Monday, October 10, his remains were 
interred in the chapel of University College. In conformity with the wishes expressed 
bythe deceased, the funeral was strictly iaenas being attended only by his relatives and 
the members of the College. 





Name. Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 
£ 
Bamford, H. L, . Aconbury 258 Hereford Hereford Guy’s Hospital 
Ashford 102 ee 
Browne, J. . . { and Taddington 87 Derby A of > Vicar of Bakewell 
Chapman, R, . . Tannington 196 Suffolk Norwich Bp. of Rochester 
Duncalf, J.. . « Peak Forest 70 Derby Duke of Devonshire 


Foster, R. . . .» Sutton Bonnington 219 Notts York Lord Chancellor 





Lord Howard of Ef- 
Lacy R.. . . . Whiston 868 York York { gig 
Lyon) J... 4 caren } 1230 Lancash. Chester Earl of Wilton 
Madan, S.. . « Ibstock 964 Leicester Lincoln Bp. of Rochester 
: Fisherton Anger 160 W.H.F. Talbot, Esq. 
Nicholas, J. . .< Bremitham 121 ei Salisb. <Lord Northwick 
Westport 310 Lord Chancellor 
Papillon, W. . . Wymondham 515 Norfolk Norwich Bp. of Ely. 
Preedy, J... . + Hinton with Stene 343 Northam. Peterboro Earl Spencer 
Rowley, G., D.D. Stanwick 373 Northam. Peterboro Lord Chancellor 
Wheeler, C. . .« Stratton Audley 89 Oxford Oxford D. & C. of Chr. Ch. 
Wrench, T. R.  . St. Michael, Cornhill 387 MiddlesexLondon Drapers’ Company 
APPOINTMENTS. 
Name. Appointment. 
Athil, W.. . « « ~~ . Curacy of Marsham. 


Attwood, R. . . . . . Chapl. to Workhouse in the Clifton Union. 
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Name. 


Burke, E, J. 2 «6 + . 3 


CoganypEeri’ i. ov. 4 % { 
Crayhe, B..- 2 1 st 
Grama lk cs lt 
Hagen, Hee tt? 
Jennings, T. F. . 2. . ‘ 


Kempe, J. E. 


Union, 


Union. 


Appointment. 


(One of the most learned of the Roman Catholic Clergy, 
and lately converted from Romanism), Curacy of Dro- 
more, County Tyrone, Ireland. 

Chapl. to the Workhouse, St. George's, in the Clifton 


Examining Chapl. to the Abp. of York. 

Mastership in Collegiate School at Leicester. 

Afternoon Lectureship of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch. 
Chbapl. to the Workhouse, Pennywell Lane, in the Clifton 


Second Mastership of Free Gram. School, Bury, Suffolk. 


Rimell, FE. . . . . + =» Curacy of St. Blazey, Cornwall. 


Sturgiss, F. . 
a ther ie YP Ra ® 


+ « « « « Curacy of Sutton, in Holderness, Yorkshire. 
Chapl, to the Union at Warminster. 





OBITUARY. 


rs) 





Name. 
| ty ere 
Brat, Foe fe ce ps 8 
Claye,W. . . . 


Daubeny, A.» . .» .« .{ 


Drought, Rn . . 


Grif Qo. 8 ss 
Sins > fe Sf 
Nowell, H.C. 9... 
Stephenson,C.G. . . 
Stragham, W.G.,. . . 


nt or R 


Witham, Sussex, 

Mastership of Free School at Bakewill. 

Domestic Chapl. to his Grace the Duke of Grafton. 

Of Pembroke College, Oxford, and Blackwell House, 
Somersetshire. 

Chapl. General of the Colony of Hobart Town, Van Die- 
man’s Land. 

Park Crescent, Worthing. 

Curate of Hawkedon, Suffolk. 

Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and late of Albany, U.S. 

Lympsham, Somersetshire, and of Queen’s Coll, Oxford. 

Stanwick, Northamptonshire. 


OXFORD. 


In consequence of the death of the Vice- 
Chancellor (Dr. Rowley) it became neces- 
sary to install some other Head of a House 
in that distinguished office. Accordingly, a 
Convocation has been held, when (the occa- 
sion of the meeting having been formally 
announced) the following letter from the 
Duke of Wellington, as Chancellor, was 
readi— 


“ To the Rev, the Senior Pro-Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford. To 
be communicated to the Heads of 
Houses, and proposed in Convocation. 


“ Mr. Pro- Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen, 

* The lamented death of our late friend, 
the Rev. Dr. Rowley, making it necessary 
that I should nominate another Vice-Chan- 
cellor, I do hereby nominate and appoint 
the Rev. Ashurst Turner Gilbert, D.D., 
Principal of Brazennose College, to be my 
Vice-ChanceNor for the ensuing year. 
Therefore, wishing you all happiness and 
prosperity under his good government, I 
remain, Mr. Pro-Vice-Chancellor and 
Gentlemen, your affectionate friend and 
servant, * WELLINGTON. 
“ The Grange, near Winchester, 

“ Oct. 6, 1836.” 


This nomination having been unani- 
mously approved, the Senior Pro-Vice~ 
Chancellor present, the Rector of Exeter, 
after a brief but very apposite and affecting 
eulogium on the merits of the late chief 
officer of the University, placed the books, 
keys, &c. (the insignia of office) in the 
hands of the Senior Proctor; and the 
Vice-Chancellor elect, having first sub- 
scribed the declaration enjoined in liew of 
the sacramental test, and taken the accus- 
tomed oaths, received the same, and imme- 
diately proceeded to the official seat. The 
new Vice-Chancellor then addressed the 
Convocation in a very eloquent and manly 
oration. In the first place, alluding to the 
especial difficulties and dangers of the pre~ 
sent times as regarded the University, Dr. 
Gilbert expressed his determination, impar- 
tially and fearlessly, to do his duty, not 
doubting but that the cooperation and 
assistance of the members of Convocation 
would be readily afforded him, and that @ 
favourable construction would, at al? times, 
be put upon his acts and intentions. “The 
indulgence of the University was, he re- 
marked, more peculiarly due to him on 
the present occasion, since the loss récently 
sustained by the whole body in the death 
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of his highly-valued predecessor was to 
himself, individually, of a still more trying 
nature; for he had looked forward to the 
kindness and experience of Dr. Rowley for 
that assistance, advice, and cooperation 
which the late Vice-Chancellor’s attention 
to business, his firmness, his discretion, 
and, above all, his high principle and strict 
integrity of purpose, would have rendered 
invaluable to one succeeding to the im- 
portant post he was himself now called 
upon to occupy. The Vice-Chancellor 
concluded his short but very impressive 
address, by an earnest hope and prayer 
that the University might, by the blessing 
of Providence, triumph over the machina- 
tion of her enemies, open and concealed, 
and finally be preserved and continued as 
a means of keeping up true religion, pro- 
moting virtue, and extending the benefits 
of sound and useful learning through the 
British empire. Having nominated the 
following Heads of Houses Pro-Vice- 
Chancellors—viz. the Rev. Dr. Jenkins, 
Master of Balliol; the Rev. Dr. Jones, 
Rector of Exeter; the Rev. Dr. Bridges, 


President of Corpus—the Vice-Chancellor 
dissolved the Convocation. 





Congregations will be holden. for the 
purpose of granting Graces, and conferring 
Degrees, on the following days in the 
present Term, viz. :— 


Nov. Thursday, 10 | Dec. Thursday, 1 
— Thursday, 17} — Thursday, 8 
— Thursday, 24| — Saturday, 17 


No person will, on any account, be ad- 
mitted as a Candidate. for the Degree of 
B.A. or M.A,, or for those of B.C.L. or 
B. Med. (without proceeding through Arts) 
whose name is not entered in the book, 
kept for that purpose, at the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s house, on or before the day preced- 
ing the day of Congregation. 





DEGREE CONFERRED. 
The Rev. John Armstrong, of Balliol 


College, Oxford, admitted to, the degree of 
Master of Arts. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


CAPUT FOR THE ENSUING YEAR. 
The Vice-Chancellor. 
W. French, D.D. Mast. of JesusColl.— Div. 
J.W. Geldart, D.C.L. Trinity Hall—Law. 
T. Ingle, M.D. St. Peter’s Coll.— Physic. 
R. Crory, B.D. Emman. Coll.— Sen. Non. 


Reg. 
J. Mills, jun. M.A. Pemb. Coll.— Sen. Reg. 





The following gentlemen have been 
elected University Officers :— 


PROCTORS. 
Rev. F. Martin, M.A. Fell. of Trin. Coll. 
Rev. G. R. Tuck, M.A. Fell. of Emm. Coll. 


TAXORS. 
Rev.G.F. Nicholas, M.A. Fell.ofKing’sColl. 
Rev. J. W. L. Heaviside, M.A. Fell. of 
Sidney Sussex Coll. 


MODERATORS. 
Rev. J. W. L, Heaviside, M.A. Fell. of 
Sidney Sussex Coll. 
Rey. E. Steventon, M.A, Fell. of Corpus 
Christi Coll, 
SCRUTATORS. 
Rev. G.E. Corrie, B.D. Fell. of Cath. Hall. 
Rev. W. Hodgson, B.D. Fell, of St 
Peter’s Coll. 
GRACES. 
The following Graces have passed the 
Senate :— 


To re-appoint the Macartney Musetrm 
Syndicate, with the addition of Professor 
Cumming’s name, for the purpose of 
drawing up and submitting to the Senate 
such Regulations as may be thought best 
for the future management and care of the 
Macartney Museum and Anatomical Pre- 
parations. 

The Syndics of the Pitt Press having 
purchased certain premises, which they 
considered to be of great advantage to the 
property of the University connected with 


the Press, for the sum of 11871. 12s, 2d. 3. 


to authorize the payment of the said sum. 

To allow the wardens of the Market the 
usual stipend. 

At the same congregation, the Rev. 
Joseph Watkins Barnes, of Trinity Col- 
lege, and the Rev. Robert Birkett, of 
Emmanuel College, were appointed Pro- 
Proctors. 


Meetings of the Cambridge Philoso- 
phical Societyfor the present Term—Mon- 
day (Anniversary) Nov. 7; Nov, 14; 
Nov. 28; Dec. 12. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 


Henry Barratt, Pembroke Coll. 
Charles Robert Darwin, Christ’s Coll. 











Oe 




















Rev. C. Boileau Elliott, Queen’s Coll, 
James Cheadle, Queen's Coll, 
Alexander Ellis, Caius Coll. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 


Delves Broughton, Caius Coll. 

D. M. Mackintosh, Corpus Christi Coll. 
Charles Fardell, St. John*s Coll. 

G. Gardiner, St. John’s Coll. (Comp.) 
Henry James Jackson, Catharine Hall. 





TRINITY COLLEGE. 


The following gentlemen, scholars of 
Trinity College, have been elected }ellows 
of that Society ;—viz. Messrs. Lushingtoa, 
Rawle, Howes, and A. Smith. 





MARRIAGES. 


At Clifton, the Rey. Richard Tawney, 
M.A. Rector of Willoughby, Warwick- 
shire, to Susanna James, youngest 
daughter of Dr. Bernard, of Clifton. 

At Farnham, the Rev. W. Hurdis 
Lushington, M.A. of Oriel College, and 
Rector of Eastling, Kent, to Caroline, 
second daughter of John Menzies, Esq. 

At Derby, the Rey, Thomas Mozley, 
M.A. Fellow of Oriel College, and Rector 
of Cholderton, Wilts, to Harriet Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of the late John 
Newman, Esq. of London. 

Rey. W. C. A. Maclaurin, Episcopal 
Minister of Blair Athol, to Helen, only 
surviving daughter of James Milne, Esq. 
of Edinburgh. 

Rev. John Prior, eldest son of Dr. 
Prior, Senior Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, to Sarah, eldest daughter of the 
Hon. C. B.C. and Lady Sarah Wandes- 
forde, of Castlecomer, in the county of 
Kilkenny, and Kirklington Hall, York- 
shire. 

At Boston, the Rev. C. Mossop, M.A. 
Vicar of Helpston, Northamptonshire, 
Domestic Chaplain to his Grace the 
Duke of Somerset, to Lucy Burrough, 
relict of the Rev. E. Booth, Vicar of 
Friskney, and daughter of the Rev. S. 
Partridge, late Vicar of Boston. 

At Prittlewell, Essex, the Rev. D. L. 
Weddall, M.A. Rector of Chillesford, 
Suffolk, to Louisa Mary, second daughter 
of the late Rev. C. Smear, of Frostenden, 
in the same county. 

At Bishops Cannings, the Rev. Geo, 
Thomas Marsh, Vicar of Sutton Benger, 
to Frances Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. Archdeacon Macdonald. 

At St. James’s, London, the Rev. R. 
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Sherson, Rector of Yaverland, L. W. to 
Catharine, daughter of the late Isaac 
James, Esq. of East Acton, and Charles- 
street, St. James's. 

At Honingham, Norfolk, the Rey. 
William Frost, to Caroline, fourth 
daughter of Richard Crawshay, Esq. 

At St. Margaret's, Westminster, the 
Rev. R. B. Hone, Vicar of Hales-Owen, 
Salop, to Frances, youngest daughter of 
J. Rickman, Esy. House of Commons. 

At Tunbridge Wells, the Rev. Erskine 
W. Holland, A.M. Rector of Warehorne, 
in Kent, nephew of the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Erskine, to Caroline Bennett Gray, 
daughter of Mrs. Oliphant, relict of the 
late Campbell Oliphant, Esq. of Grove 
House, near Henley-on-Thames. 

At Cambridge, Alfred Power, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, and Fellow of Down- 
ing College, to Lucyanne Starkie, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Starkie, Esq. K.C. 
of Bedford-square, London. 

At Welton, the Rey. Richard Ward, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, to Elizabeth, only daughter of 
the Rev. Joseph Walls, of Boothby Hall, 
near Spilsby, Lincolnshire. 

At Banwell, the Rev. Reginald Pole, 
Rector of Sheviock, Cornwall, third son 
of the Rev. Dr. Pole, Rector of Barford 
St. Martin, Wilts, to Jane, third daughter 
of Alex. Powell, Esq. of Hurdcott House, 
Wilts. 

At Walthamstow, Essex, Edm. Barker 
Ray, Esq. M.A. of Brasennose College, 
youngest son of Robert Ray, Esq. of 
Grove House, Edmonton, to Frances, 
youngest daughter of William Tooke 
Robinson, Esq. of Walthamstow. 

Rev. John Ferdinand Collins, B.A. of 
University College, to Sarah, youngest 
daughter of the late John Hawthorn, 
Esq. of St. Ann’s, Jamaica, 

At Overton, Flintshire, the Rev. Henry 
Kuapp, M.A. of St. John’s College, 
Curate of Overton, to Anna Maria, third 
daughter of the late G. Kenyon, Esq. 
of Cefu, Denbighshire, 

Rev. Hewitt O’Bryen, second son of 
the late Henry Hewitt O’Bryen, Esq. of 
Whitepoint House, in the county of Cork, 
to Louisa Grace Anne, eldest daughter 
of the late Rev. John Hoare, Chancellor 
and Vicar-General of the diocese of 
Limerick. 

At Brighton, Joseph Kenworthy, Exq. 
of Caius College, Cambridge, tv Aun 
Maria, eldest daughter of John Cass, 
Esq. of Ware, Herts. 

At Upper Clapton, the Rev. Joseph 
Esmond Riddle, M. A. of St. Edmund 

Hall, and of Brunswick Chapel, London, 
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to Margaret, daughter of S. Sharwood, 
Esq. of Clapton and Ramsgate. 

At Walcot, Bath, the Rev. Henry 
S. Charles Crook, M.A. of Lincoln Coll. 
Minister of St Saviour’s church, Bath, 
to Margaret C. only daughter of the late 
William Henry Douce, Esq. of Portland- 
place, in that city, and niece of Francis 
Douce, Esq. the late munificent bene- 
factor to the Bodleian Library. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, the Rev. 
W. Boyd, M.A. late Fellow of University 
College, and Vicar of Arncliffe, York- 
shire, to Isabella, eldest daughter of 
George Twining, Esq. of the Strand, 
London, and of East Sheen, Surrey. 

At St. John’s Paddington, the Rev. 
Alex. Morden Bennett, M.A. of Worces- 
ter College, and of Cumberland-strect, 
London, to Maria Sarah, daughter of the 
Rev. Josiah Pike, of Upper Seymour- 
street West, London, and niece to Eliza- 
beth, Dowager Countess Winterton. 

At St. Paul's, Cork, the Rev. William 
Moore, to Anne, daughter of John 
White, Esq. 

At St. Andrew’s, Dublin, the Rev. 
Godfrey Everth, to Maria, daughter 
of the late William Dartnell, Esq. of 
Ratbkeale. 

At St. Pancras, London, the Rev. J. 
Vincent, Rector of Tobago, to Charlotte, 
third daughter of the late Capt. Wood- 
house, of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Madras Cavalry. 

At Broomsgrove, the Rev. J. P. Al- 
cock, Minor Canon of Rochester Cathe- 
dral, to Hannah, only daughter of Mr. 
Cresswell, of Barnesley Hall. 

At Exning, Suffolk, the Rev. S. Smith, 
M.A. Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Minor Canon of. Ely, to 
Barbara Ann, eldest daughter of R. 
Robson, Esq 

At Everton, the Rev. William Henry 
Rooper, eldest son of the Rev. Thomas 
R. Rooper, of Wick Hill, near Brighton, 
and Rector of Abbott's Ripton, Hunting- 
donshire, to Caroline, second daughter 
of William Astell, Esq. of Everton 
House, Bedfordshire, and late M.P. for 
Bridgwater. 

Rev. C. Fawcett, Rector of Boscombe, 
Wilts, to Sarah Frances, youngest 
daughter of G. S. Foyle, Esq. of Somer- 
ford Keynes, Wilts. 

Rev. C.R. E. Awdry, of St. Jolin’s 
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College, Cambridge, son of the Rev. J. 
Awdry, Rector of Felsted, Essex, to 
Jane, eldest daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Thring, Rector of Sutton Veny, Wilts, 
and formerly of Wadham College, Ox- 
ford. 

Rev. Charles Evans, late of Sher- 
borne, to Emma, daughter of J. Black- 
wall, Esy. of Blackwall, Derbyshire. 

Rev. William Henry Henslowe, M.A. 
of Cranham Lodge, Essex, to Louisa 
Colin, eldest daughter of Lieut.-Colonel 
Frederick Campbell, commanding the 
Royal Artillery in the Island of Jamaica. 


BIRTHS. 


At the Rectory, South Cadbury, the 
lady of the Rev. Henry Bennett, of a 
daughter. 

At Tilshead Vicarage, Wilts, the lady 
of the Rev. J. H. Johnson, of a son, 

At Sutton Place, near Guildford, the 
lady of the Rev. Frederick Vincent, of a 
daughter. 

At the Grove, Blackheath, the lady of 
the Rev. William Holmes, of a still-born 
child. 

At Guernsey, the lady of the Rev. P. 
Carey, of a son. 

At Combe St. Nicholas, Somerset, the 
lady of the Rev. W. G. Barker, of a 
daughter. 

At the Vicarage, Britford, the lady of 
the Rev. R. H. Hill, of a son. 

At Sunning Hill Vicarage, Berks, the 
lady of the Rev. A. M. Wale, B. D. of a 
daughter. 

At Cawston Rectory, Norfolk, the lady 
of the Rev. A. E. L. Bulwer, of a 
daughter. 

At Frampton-upon-Severn, the lady 
of the Rev. J. Fowell Jones, of a son. 

The lady of the Rev. Sir Herbert 
Oakeley, Bart. M.A. cf Christ Church, 
of a daughter. 

At Sandling, Kent, the lady of William 
Deedes, Esq. M.A. of All Souls’, of a 
son. 

At the Vicarage, Great Straughton, 
Hants, the lady of the Rev. G. C. Tom- 
linson, Magdalen College, Cambridge, of 
a daughter. 

At Gambier, the lady of the Rev. S. 
James Gambier, of a son. 

The lady of the Rev. Ebenezer Tem- 
ple, of Rochford, Essex, of a daughter. 











NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We think the “ absurdities” 
The “ Constant Reader's” 


should be exposed, and shall therefore be happy in receiving them. 
communication has been receiv 


To “H.P.” Through whom shall we forward thelndex, which was published with our January 


number? 


Our other correspondents shall receive early attention. 








